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Schools Alert for Victory Gardening 
Many Reports Coming In 


Children Study Gardening 


With the increasing cost and ap- 
proaching shortages of fresh vegetables, 
victory gardens have become more than a 
topic of conversation in Tampa, Fla., 
schools. The children have been set- 
ting an example for their elders by find- 
ing out how to grow vegetables on a lit- 
tle plot of ground. Several schools are 
sponsoring their own gardens with 
double profits: First the youngsters 
learn how to prepare, plant, and culti- 
vate ground so that they can help in 
garden plots at home; second, they are 
growing vegetables for the school lunch- 
rooms. 

Typical of these school gardens is the 
plot at Thomas A. Edison School, of 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Cone is principal. 
Packed into the 80- by 50-foot plot, are 
rows of cabbage, carrots, turnip greens, 
lettuce, beets, parsley, onions, and broc- 
coli, all destined for meals in the lunch- 
room serving 300 children a day. The 
garden is maintained by the 219 pupils of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. They 
turned the ground, hauled fertilizer from 
home in little wagons, borrowed tools 
from home for cultivating, and planted 
everything themselves. 


30,000 Small Plots Assigned to 
School Children 


School children will be trying to raise 
better tomatoes and carrots than their 
parents during the 1943 Chicago war 
garden campaign, with small plots in all 
of the parks turned over to their spading 
and raking. Park district officials an- 
nounce that as many as 30,000 plots, each 
5 feet wide and 12 feet long, would be 
assigned to youngsters to plant vegeta- 
bles and a few flowers. 

Most of the grounds to be used for 


gardening will be at the edges of play 
areas. The plots will be allocated to 
pupils in grades 5, 6, 7, and 8. Every 
gardener will have to get his own seeds 
and tools, but in some cases the park 
district will do the plowing. 

Park district officials have drawn plans 
for model gardens, although those who 
enroll in the project will be privileged to 
grow any vegetable they choose. The 
Chicago Board of Education has indi- 
cated that the public schools will cooper- 
ate with the park district and the Office 
of Civilian Defense in operation of the 
gardens. The parochial schools, social 
settlements, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
other youth groups will be invited to join. 


Sixth Grade or Above Eligible 


Pupils in the schools of Berks County, 
Pa., will undertake a Victory Garden 





Soldiers of the Soil 
Take Boston Common 


In an effort to find suitable space 
for Victory Garden activities, his- 
toric Boston Common was pioughed 
last fall and will soon be raising 
food for freedom where once the 
boys of the colonists gathered to 
fight for freedom. 

Daniel W. O’Brien, director, and 
Henry G. Wendler, supervisor of 
gardening, in the public schools of 
Boston have for many years organ- 
ized garden activities among the 
boys and girls of that city. Under 
the slogan, “Be a Soldier of the 
Soil,” thousands of new recruits 
have enlisted. Both school and 
home gardening are encouraged. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. 


program to aid in winning the war. 
Plans for the program were made at a 
conference of vocational agriculture 
teachers of the county, Alvin F. Kemp, 
county superintendent, and Herman 
Good, chairman of victory gardens for 
the Reading-Berks Conservation Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

The teachers agreed to promote the 
program in the county schools and sug- 
gested that any pupil in the sixth grade 
or above, be eligible. Adults also will be 
urged to join in the program. 


City and County Schools 
Cooperate 


Members of the Victory Gardens Com- 
mittee of Hamilton County, Ohio, of 
which Cincinnati is the county seat, met 
with county commissioners and members 
of the county parent-teacher association 
to discuss the county school children’s 
part in food growing. The cooperation 
of Cincinnati schools has been assured. 
The campaign has been indorsed by Gov- 
ernor John H. Bricker. “The learning 
to be derived by the child from tilling 
the soil is second only to the growing of 
food for feeding them,” C. L, Miller, 
chairman of the committee, said he be- 
lieves. Under the plan every garden will 
be registered, soil will be analyzed, and 
instructions for growing issued. 


Survey to Help in Denver’s 
Program 


Denver’s Victory Garden program was 
put in motion recently with the organiza- 
tion of committees to work out plans for 
planting 50,000 Denver back yard and 
neighborhood gardens this spring. 

The city superintendent of schools, 
Chas. E. Greene, said schools will teach 
the rudiments of gardening and will 
make school buildings available for 
garden lectures. The public schools, he 
said, will have a number of teachers 
qualified to help with the garden program 
all summer. 

A survey is to determine how many 
Denverites would like to share work and 
expenses in neighborhood or community 
gardens on vacant lots and what lots are 
available. 


School Garden Supervisor 
Added Full Time 


Recognizing the importance of Victory 
Gardens, the Board of Education of 
Columbus, Ohio, has authorized appoint- 
ment of a full-time garden supervisor. 
He will encourage the home growing of 
vegetables throughout the city schools 


$$$. 


for the duration of the war, according 
to W. W. Miller, assistant superintendent 
of schools, 


Gift Spurs County Program 


The Victory Garden program for Cuy. 
ahoga County, Ohio, was established on 
its own feet by a gift of $1,000 from the 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. A 
check for that amount was turned over 
recently to Paul Young, supervisor of 
Cleveland school gardens and finance 
committee chairman of the Victory 
Garden Committee. 

The Victory Garden Committee re. 
newed its call for experienced garden- 
ers who are willing to devote at least 59 
hours this summer serving as counselors 
and advisers to Victory Garden growers, 
The first of the refresher courses to be 
conducted in 13 centers throughout the 
county for such leaders is under way, 
These classes will be continued in widely 
Separated locations of Greater Cleve- 
land 5 nights each week for a period of 
5 weeks. Garden leaders will attend one 
2-hour session each week, after which 
they will be awarded a leader’s certificate 
qualifying them to serve in the area 
where they reside. 

“We will aim for 30,000 producing gar- 
dens,” said Robert P. Brydon, chairman 
of the committee. “We do not want 
gardens that are started and then neg- 
lected. We want them tended and cul- 
tivated and we want the crops harvested 
for victory.” 


Vacant School Properties 
to be Planted 


The Board of Education of San Fran- 
cisco has given its sanction to a plan 
whereby the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services under contract with the 
city and school board will take over va- 
cant school properties for planting. The 
rental fee will be $1 and the AWVS will 
portion out the vacant property to mem- 
bers and other individuals and organizg- 
tions who guarantee to put it to the best 
use in raising crops. 

Starting with the second semester, the 
Board of Education is planning a gen- 
eral Victory Garden program for stu- 
dents in many of its schools. A Victory 
Garden is already flourishing at the 
Franklin School. Every Tuesday night 
at George Washington High School, Vic- 
tory Garden classes open to the public 
are being conducted under the auspices 
of San Francisco Junior College. A 
group of Lowell High School alumni will 
meet soon to plan a joint garden enter- 
prise. 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Home Economics Teachers Assist 
With Point Rationing Problems 


State Departments of Education Provide 
Help to Home Economics Teachers 


Numerous States are training home 
economics teachers to give assistance to 
families in using point rationing and 
providing more foods and nutritioa edu- 
cation service in their communities. 
Virginia, for example, has held nine re- 
gional meetings for home economics 
teachers. Wyoming held four district 
conferences during February and March 
at which home economics workers dis- 
cussed the food situation; planning the 
family food supply; gardening possibili- 
ties and problems; ways of conserving 
food for family use; war food production, 
conservation, and processing for farm 
families; food purchasing through point 
rationing; and group planning of action 
programs in communities. 

At the request of some of the State su- 
pervisors of home economics, the U, S. 
Office of Education early in the year 
called a 2-day work conference of su- 
pervisors located near Washington. The 
problem was considered of giving to 
home economics teachers the special 
help they need to assume their responsi- 
bility in interpreting the nutrition prob- 
lems related to point rationing of food 
and in adjusting their teaching to the 
changed practices that will be necessary 
in connection with food buying and meal 
preparation. State supervisors from 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, Virginia, and West Virginia; 
and city supervisors from Philadelphia 
and Washington attended the confer- 
ence. 

The group prepared a statement cov- 
ering the present food situation and im- 
plications for home and _ teaching 
practices; types of teacher and pupil 
responsibilities in the total school pro- 
gram, in homemaking classes; some 
suggested educational practices; adjust- 
ing practices in teaching foods; and a 
bibliography on point rationing of foods. 

Suggestions based on the report of this 
conference have been mimeographed by 
some State departments of education for 
the use of home economics teachers. 
Copies have been received by the U. S. 
Office of Education from Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington State and Wisconsin. 


Homemakers’ Problems 


Registration for point rationing of 
food has been completed and the home- 
maker is confronted with a new and 
baffling problem—how to prepare plen- 
tiful and nutritious meals built around 
a smaller quantity and a limited variety 
of foods. She must now buy food in 
terms of points as well as money. How 
the ration points may best be used to 
give maximum returns in maintaining 
good nutrition is an immediate and 
pressing problem. 

The homemaker will have to make 
radical changes in her food-buying and 
meal preparation habits. No longer will 
She be able to buy a large variety of 
foods which the family likes, with spe- 
cial attention to individual tastes. She 
must limit herself to what the family 
needs for good nutrition, catering to 
their likes as far as possible, with what 
she can afford in money and points. 
More of her time will have to be con- 
sumed in planning, marketing, and cook- 
ing. She can save both money and 
points by buying basic ingredients and 
preparing foods at home. 

Many of the basic ingredients are not 
rationed at present. Some items that 
are rationed, such as canned tomatoes, 
may be made to go further in home-pre- 
pared dishes. Because of the time cun- 
sumed in preparing and cooking them, 
fresh vegetables have not been used as 
much in the past as they will have to be 
under point rationing. The homemaker 
will need to utilize more fresh vegetables, 
not to supplement canned or frozen ones 
as formerly, but to take the place of them 
to a great extent. Ration points, in 
most families, will have to be spent only 
for those vegetables that are not avail- 
able fresh. Foods having high point 
values can be used only occasionally. 

Many fresh fruits also take much time 
to prepare, and for this reason have not 
been used extensively when processed 
fruits have been plentiful. Homemakers 
will now have to buy fresh fruit in sea- 
son or do their own canning. Ration 
points will need to be spent only for 
those canned and frozen fruits that are 
not available fresh. All of this means 
that from now on the homemaker will 


have to give much more careful study 
to problems of time and home manage- 
ment. 


Adjustments in Home 
Economics Instruction 


It is the privilege and the responsi- 
bility of the home economics teacher to 
help homemakers, pupils, and other in- 
dividuals understand why some foods are 
rationed, why changes in point values 
may occur, and how points may best be 
used. It is also her responsibility to 
teach how to budget points carefully, 
how to use foods that are not rationed, 
how to avoid waste of food, and, in some 
places, how to grow and preserve foods. 

Adjustments in nutrition plans for 
families will need to be made as point 
values change; therefore, homemakers 
will need help again and again as changes 
in values occur. So long as point ration- 
ing of food is in effect, the home econom- 
ics teacher will have to plan her entire 
foods and nutrition instruction around 
this system. She will also have to pre- 
pare herself and her pupils to give infor- 
mation and consultation service on foods 
and nutrition problems not just once or 
twice but as often as the values change 
and for a long time to come. 

She will have to include in her teach- 
ing more time for consideration of prob- 
lems of management involved in market- 
ing and in food preparation, production, 
and conservation. The better informed 
the home economics teacher is about the 
present situation and the problems 
homemakers are facing and the more 
sound foods and nutrition facts she can 
help her pupils and their families apply 
to their immediate problems, the more 
successful the point rationing practices 
will be in the community in which she 
teaches. 


Convention Planned 
for April 


Plans are now in the making for the 
1943 convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 13-16, with the Hotel Gibson 
as headquarters, according to announce- 
ment by W. K. Streit, convention man- 
ager. 

“Victory through Fitness” interpreted 
to mean strength of mind, strength of 
body, and strength of spirit will be the 
convention theme. Representatives 
from the armed forces, the educational 
field, and the diplomatic service will at- 
tend to give first-hand information on 
developments and to make suggestions 
for future planning. 
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The Community School Lunch 
in The School Program 


Part I. Beliefs Governing the 
Development of School Lunch 
Programs 


Every pupil should have an adequate 
noon lunch at home or at school. 


It is recognized that the school is con- 
cerned with the growth of the whole 
child. In areas where extended school 
services are provided for children of 
working mothers, the lunch program 
may need to be expanded to include sup- 
plementary feedings and in some cases 
morning and evening meals. 


The school lunch should be made an 
educational experience for the pupil. 


Where all pupils have an opportunity 
to participate in some phases of the pro- 
gram including planning menus, pre- 
paring and serving food, it is a means of 
providing a practical form of nutrition 
education. Many practices in sanitation 
may be taught in connection with activi- 
ties involved in the operation of the 
school lunch program. 

When the school lunch is made an 
educational program, pupils may influ- 
ence good nutritional practices in the 
home. School, home, and community 
gardens that contribute to the school 
lunch may also become a basis for teach- 
ing production practices. 


School officials and teachers are pri- 
marily responsible for initiating, pro- 
moting, operating, and administering 
school lunch programs. 


Important responsibilities include: 
Working with parents, other individuals, 
and groups so as to maintain active co- 
operation and participation; utilizing 
available resources, local, State and Fed- 
eral; and securing adequate facilities and 
personnel. 


School lunches should be provided 
without cost to pupils who cannot pay. 


Such a program recognizes that no 
pupil should be segregated or identified 
to other pupils because of receiving a 
lunch at limited or no cost, or by work- 
ing for payment for his lunch, 

Some parents may make contributions 
in kind. Local, State, and Federal funds 
may be needed to provide an adequate 
lunch for every child. 


Part II. The Place of the School 
Lunch in the School Program 


The following is an attempt to ap- 
praise the place of the school lunch 
among the functions permitted to or de- 
manded of public education; the sum- 
maries attempt to suggest both the pre- 
dominant attitudes held successively in 
point of time and in point of the grow- 
ing services demanded of the schools. 

While the successive statements ap- 
proximate the steps whereby the public 
school thought concerning the school 
lunch has moved toward the last three 
positions of the accompanying state- 
ments, the attitudes and practices have 
overlapped and continue to overlap both 
as concerns individual education lead- 
ers, school programs and school com- 
munities. That is to say, some persons 
and some communities have fully ac- 
cepted and advocated the basic ideas ex- 
pressed in the interpretation of the 
school’s responsibility for providing and 
serving food as given in the last para- 
graph, while others adhere to one of the 
earlier, more conservative interpreta- 
tions. 

The following seven statements sug- 
gest the trend of educational thought 
and practice rather than definite chron- 
ological norms. The later positions 
enunciated should not be interpreted as 
describing the place generally held by 
the school lunch in school programs. 

The noon lunch is a permissible school 
service because school children must eat 
at noon, and an organized effort to pro- 
vide food and the place and equipment 
for feeding them makes possible a clean, 
convenient, and efficient way to take care 
of this problem. As schools grow larger 
and more complex, an organized noon 
lunch becomes a necessity. Moreover, it 
provides an opportunity for participa- 


tion in some of the basic social and 
homemaking activities. 

The hot noon lunch is a desirable aid 
to the children’s health. Unless the 
schools set aside time, place, and equip- 
ment for preparing and serving lunches, 
many children must eat cold lunches. 
Hot lunches are held by many to be more 
palatable and digestible; they provide 
an important supplement to package 
lunches and help overcome deficiencies 
in children’s diets. 

The hot school lunch is desirable and 
justified asa relief measure. Since many 
children come to school hungry either 
because there is insufficient food pro- 





A BASIS FOR 
DISCUSSION 


This article may be used as a 
basis for discussion with teachers 
inservice and intraining, with 
parents and with other members 
ofacommunity. It is realized that 
everyone will not agree with some 
of the statements. It is hoped the 
article will stimulate readers to 
formulate or further clarify their 
owl! beliefs. 

The interagency Cooperating 
Committee on School Lunches, 
since its organization in 1941, with 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
as chairman, has met regularly to 
work on school lunch problems. 

As members of this Committee 
worked together they felt the need 
for clarification of their beliefs in 
regard to the place of school 
lunches in the educational pro- 
gram. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to formulate some state- 
ments to which the entire Commit- 
tee would subscribe. In the Janu- 
ary 1943 meeting, statements were 
accepted as representing what the 
Committee in general believes. 
These statements are presented in 
part I. 

Preparatory to a formulation of 
their beliefs the subcommittee con- 
sidered the historical development 
of the school lunch program and 
the purposes which it serves. Out 
of these considerations grew cer- 
tain basic understandings of what 
the school lunch program is and 
what it tries to do in various com- 
munities. These are presented in 
part Il. 











vided at home or because it is of the 
wrong kind, the school lunch is a con- 
venient and effective way to supply food 
needs and supplement home diets. 


Practically all of the children of school 
age are reached by the schools; teachers 
are in daily contact with them and are 
in a position to detect some evidences of 
malnutrition. Many of the schools al- 
ready have facilities for feeding children. 
The others can provide such facilities 
when funds are made available. The 
schools help provide this form of relief 
with a minimum of social and mental 
injury to children. 

The noon school lunch is a helpful and 
necessary adjunct to education. This 
assumption is buttressed with the fol- 
lowing arguments: Hungry children 
learn with difficulty; children cannot ef- 
fectively be taught lessons of hygiene, 
health, nutrition, diets, table manners, 
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and eating habits and attitudes unless 
there are real situations in which these 
jmportant matters are involved; with 
the growing emphasis upon teaching 
through interesting experiences based in 
actual-life situations, the school lunch is 
rich in educational possibilities. 


School feeding meets the critical need 
in the educational development of many 
school children. Children have indi- 
vidual needs and capacities. Some have 
physical impairments which can be cor- 
rected through glasses, hearing aids, or 
other mechanical appliances; others 
need social adjustments or special in- 
struction; and still others need milk and 
other protective foods. 

The school is handicapped in guiding 
the development of certain children un- 
less it can supply the individual need 
which constitutes the critical factor in 
the development of each. If the parents 
cannot supply the critical food needs of 
such children, the responsibility devolves 
upon the school-community for finding 
a solution to the problem. As a guar- 
dian of the child’s development, there- 
fore, the school through its lunch pro- 
gram may well see to it that no child 
goes without the proper food both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. 


A noon meal should be provided to all 
of the children without charge to them. 
Since it is difficult to determine the daily 
supplementary food needs of individual 
school children, and since mental and 
social injury results when the school 
provides certain services to some and not 
to others, it is held by some that a com- 
plete meal at noon provided at public ex- 
pense is a minimum essential in meeting 
the children’s food needs. 


The following arguments are fre- 
quently advanced in justification of pro- 
visions for noon meals without charge to 
all children: The lunch is an instrument 
of education like the textbook, and like 
the textbook, it should be provided at 
no cost to the child; it is so significant a 
part of a child’s physical and educational 
development that it cannot be left to 
chance; serving meals on a pay, part- 
pay, or no-pay basis involves the risk of 
discrimination which results in mental or 
emotional injuries to so many children 
that the schools must serve lunches to 
all of the children; the organized school 
lunch provides such an excellent and 
needed opportunity that the additional 
public costs are warranted. 


The school feeding programs should go 
beyond the noon lunch program. When 
conditions warrant such actions, the 
school as the most widespread public 
agency must also provide food through 
means other than the noon lunch, e. g., 
milk for undernourished children, sum- 
mer feeding programs for needy children, 
lunches for children of nursery and day- 
Care schools, and morning and evening 
feeding programs for children of mothers 
engaged in war work. Federal, State, 
and local funds must be provided to 
make possible through the schools a sup- 
plementary feeding program where and 
when it is needed. 

















Higher Educational 
Institutions and the War 








Army and Navy College- 
Training Programs 


Regulations Governing the 
Programs 


The War Manpower Commission, 
through its Chairman, Paul V. McNutt, 
recently issued General Order No. 2 pre- 
scribing the regulations under which 
selection is being made of the institu- 
tions to be utilized as centers for the 
training programs:-of the Army and 
Navy. These regulations are as follows: 


Section 1—Definitions 


For the purpose of these regulations: 
(a) “Educational institutions” and 
“institutions” shall mean non-Federal 
institutions. 
(b) “Armed Forces” includes their 
reserve components and the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. 


Section 2—Approval of Training 
Programs 

All training programs for the Armed 
Forces involving the utilization of edu- 
cational institutions, their facilities and 
personnel shall be submitted to the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission for approval. Such programs 
may be initiated by the Armed Forces in 
educational institutions selected in ac- 
cordance with these regulations upon 
agreement with the educational institu- 
tions involved, at any time after 
approval by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


Section 3—Contracts 


All contracts for training entered into 
between the Armed Forces and educa- 
tional institutions, and all modifications 
or changes thereof, shall conform to the 
applicable training program approved by 
the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission pursuant to Section 2 of 
these regulations, and shall conform to 
the determination by the Joint Com- 
mittee with respect to the availability 
of the facilities of the institution in 
question, made pursuant to Section 5 of 
these regulations. 


Section 4—Establishment of Joint 
Committee 


(a) There shall be established a Joint 
Committee composed of three represen- 
tatives designated by the Secretary of 
War, three representatives designated 
by the Secretary of Navy, and three rep- 
resentatives designated by the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

(b) The Joint Committee shall select 
the educational institutions in which 


training programs of the Armed Forces 
may be carried out under the regulations 
herein and hereinafter prescribed by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

(ec) In the selection of institutions for 
specialized training programs decisions 
shall be made by unanimous agreement 
of the Joint Committee. In the absence 
of unanimous agreement by the Com- 
mittee, the matter shall be submitted to 
the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission for final decision. 


Section 5—Selection of Institutions 


(a) Institutions shall be selected on 
the basis of their available administra- 
tive and instructional facilities, includ- 
ing staff, library, laboratories and equip- 
ment, as well as on the basis of housing, 
messing, and recreational facilities, as 
these are related to the particular train- 
ing needs of the Armed Forces. 

(b) As large a number of institutions, 
not omitting the smaller institutions, as 
may be consistent with economical and 
effective operation of the programs for 
training shall be selected. This selec- 
tion shall likewise take into considera- 
tion a geographical distribution of insti- 
tutions, based on the specific training 
needs of the Armed Forces and the time 
and cost of transportation of trainees. 

(c) In the selection of any institution 
under these regulations, due considera- 
tion shall be given to Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and to Army and Navy 
training programs now in operation in 
the institution, as well as availability and 
responsibility of the institution for 
the training of personnel for essential 
civilian activities. 

(d) In addition to the data-provided 
in the special reports presented by insti- 
tutions on schedules distributed to all 
higher educational institutions, the Joint 
Committee shall give consideration to 
such supplementary information as may 
be furnished by the United States Office 
of Education and by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Where necessary, in- 
formation derived from personal inspec- 
tion by representatives of the Armed 
Forces shall be considered. 

(e) Institutions shall be selected ac- 
cording to the type of instruction that 
can be given most effectively at the re- 
quired level in engineering, medical, pre- 
medical, and other needed fields, as well 
as in liberal arts. Consideration shall 
be given to the relationship of the type 
of instruction required to the numbers 
of students to be given basic instruc- 
tion and to the number to be trained 
in various advanced and_ specialist 
classifications. 

(f) Particular attention shall be given 
to the limited capacities of engineering, 
medical and other technical institutions 
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in relation to the heavy demands for 
such forms of training by the Army, 
Navy and essential civilian activities. 
Therefore, use shall be made of as many 
liberal arts and nontechnical institu- 
tions as possible for basic training. 

(g) Contracts shall be made initially 
with institutions which have available 
the necessary physical facilities and in- 
structional staff required by the pro- 
gram. When and if additional institu- 
tions are needed, the extent to which the 


required additional facilities and staff 
can be obtained shall be considered. 
Institutions Approved for 
Placement of Army and Navy 
Training Programs 

The Joint Committee for the Selection 
of Non-Federal Educational Institu- 
tions announced on February 14 and 
February 27 the names of 155 additional 


Distribution in the States of the several types of training 
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1 Premeteorological training for Army Air Corps; officers for the Quartermaster Corps; navigation; Japanese 
language; advanced technical subjects; automechanics; Postal Service training; women aides to ordnance engineers, 


leach. 


? WAVES, 2; chaplains, School of Recognition, Diese] engineering, specialized naval training, 1 each, 








colleges and universities for the place. 
ment of Army and Navy war training 
programs since the release of the first 
list on February 7. To date 424 institu. 
tions have been approved, 276 for the 
Army programs, and 148 for the Navy, 
It is anticipated that other additions to 
the list will be made from time to time 
during the next few weeks. 

The Joint Committee in releasing the 
lists states, “It should be clearly under- 
stood that this approval means only 
that the indicated branch of the service 
is permitted to investigate the designated 
institutions with a view to negotiating 
contracts. It must be clear that actual 
contracts will be let only to those insti- 
tutions whose facilities, upon inspection, 
prove acceptable to the designated 
branch of the armed services and in the 
event that the proposed contracts are 
acceptable to the colleges or universities.” 
The distribution of the programs in the 
States according to the types of training 
is shown in the table on this page. 


Coordinating the Resources of 
Women’s Colleges With 
Industries Employing Women 


“Coordinating the resources of wom- 
en’s colleges with industries employing 
women” was the subject of a conference 
held by the American Association of 
University Women on February 10, at 
the Association’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The speakers included 
representatives of the Government, the 
industries, and the colleges. 

William Batt, Vice Chairman of the 
War Production Board, W. W. Charters, 
Director of the Bureau of Training of 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
Roy Andrews, director of engineering 
personnel of the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, addressed the conference on needs 
in industry for college women. Their 
conclusions were reenforced by other 
speakers: that the need is urgent, and 
that 1943 is the critical year. Dr. 
Charters said that during 1943 there 


*must be added to the production force 


4,500,000 workers. With reference to 
how colleges could adjust their programs 
to the needs of industry, he thought it 
entirely possible for them “to maintain 
the program of general education and in 
addition to that, and within its frame- 
work, select occupations for which the 
institution can train.” 

Mr. Andrews said that at the Glenn 
L. Martin Company at the present time, 
of the 2,300 people in the engineering 
department, 600 are women, approxi- 
mately 300 of whom are doing actual 
technical work. He named 31 types of 
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positions in the engineering and manu- 
facturing divisions of the plant suitable 
for women. 


Engineering Education Needed 


Andrey A. Potter, Dean of the Engi- 
neering Division of Purdue University 
and Chairman of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Government’s E. S. M. W. T. 
program, was of the opinion that wom- 
en’s colleges could be of great service to 
industry and to the Civil Service, if in 
addition to the programs they now have 
they would emphasize one or two types 
of programs coordinated with engineer- 
ing education. Industry could use ad- 
vantageously large numbers of young 
women, not trained as engineers but well 
trained in the physical sciences—mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry—women 
who could do the sort of things engi- 
neers ordinarily do. Also, young women 
trained in the social sciences may be 
fitted rather quickly to take personnel 
positions in industry. In Civil Service 
there is need for people well prepared 
as economists and statisticians, as well 
as for those who know something about 
government. 

Speaking on the subject “At What 
levels in industry ¢re women’s colleges 
reservoirs for employment?” Lillian Gil- 
breth, professor of management at Pur- 
due University, said that the women’s 
colleges desired to have prompt and co- 
ordinated information about what the 
industries want. This is important be- 
cause the colleges need to know at what 
levels of education the industries will 
take in women—whether sophomore, 
precollege, or some other level. She 
brought out the value of a college educa- 
tion in adding to women’s productivity 
and through a series of searching ques- 
tions pointed out many things that 
should be clarified before women are 
asked to leave their college courses and 
go into jobs. Among these questions 
was whether the particular jobs are only 
for the duration, and if so, what oppor- 
tunities women would have to use the 
skills they have acquired in industry in 
some future employment. 

President David A. Robertson of 
Goucher College called the attention of 
industry to other essential war activi- 
ties in which women are engaged and 
for which they must prepare—the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard, child nurseries 
provided under the Lanham Act for chil- 
dren whose mothers are in industry, 
social service centers, the Government’s 
relief program which will require a tre- 
mendous number of persons both for 
service in this country and in presently 
occupied territories. He urged that in- 


dustry should furnish specifications for 
jobs for which college women are needed 
so that the colleges can arrange their 
programs accordingly. 


Attitudes for Industry 


J. E. Walters, vice president of the 
Revere Copper and Brass Company, and 
M. M. Boring, of the General Offices of 
the General Electric Company, ad- 
dressed the conference on “Present and 
future attitudes necessary for industry 
toward the employment of college 
women.” Mr. Walters said, “We can’t 
get along without the women.” They 
needed, however, women above the aver- 
age in scholarship, above the average 
in personal qualities, emotionally stable, 
with good health and physical stamina. 


Mr. Boring said that his company em- 
ploys 50,000 women, but they are not 
college women. He felt that industry 
had not placed college women in posi- 
tions in which they could use their full 
effectiveness. His company has found 
that in some fields women are more 
effective than men; particularly in 
chemistry, they had found wemen bet- 
ter than men in practically every case 
“whether it be at bachelor, master, or 
doctor level.” He concluded that “The 
college woman in industry is as perma- 
nent as she will make it.” 


Liberal Education Valued 


Various representatives of industry 
described their companies’ plans, already 
launched or in contemplation, for sub- 
sidizing educational programs. Stress 
was laid on the value of a liberal educa- 
tion as a background to special training 
needed for employment in industry. 
R. L. Austen, recruiting officer for the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, said the 
corporation had been using women in 
engineering for the past 10 years. While 
they have never directly done all the 
engineering work that a M. S. in aero- 
nautical engineering can do, they have 
done many things that it was not antici- 
pated they could do. In telling of the 
corporation’s plan for training 9800 
women as engineers, he said that they 
would take girls who have had at least a 
year and a half of college work and in 50 
weeks teach them the necessary funda- 
mentals of 2 years of college work, when 
they will go into exactly the same type of 
job as a 4-year college graduate. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, of the Radio 
Corporation of America, told of the need 
for women, especially college graduates, 
in both social and exact sciences. The 
corporation is recruiting women with 
some college training from its own group 
and giving them first opportunity and 





advancement and training in its new 
program. 

Newman A. Hall, supervisor of engi- 
neering training in the Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation, said that the need for engi- 
neers is vital and immediate. His com- 
pany offers training to 50 girls at a time 
in cooperation with New York University, 
through scholarships which provide tui- 
tion, room and board, and an expense 
allowance of $50 a month. They select 
girls to train as engineers who have com- 
pleted their junior college year, and in 
doing so try to take account first of the 
needs and abilities of the girls, second 
of the interests and needs and resources 
of the colleges from which the girls come, 
and last to take care of their own needs. 
While they do not want to interfere with 
a girl’s completing her college educa- 
tion, they do want to speed up their train- 
ing for specialized work. 


Summary 


The discussion showed that the colleges 
want a clearer understanding of indus- 
try’s needs, and that industry has not 
had an adequate knowledge of women’s 
colleges. 

There was evidence throughout the 
conference that not all women capable 
of utilizing college training for indus- 
trial service are getting such training. 
The prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
women would continue to be needed in 
industry, but some doubt was expressed 
as to whether they might desire to do so. 

At the conclusion of the conference 
there was introduced by President Her- 
bert Davis of Smith College and adopted 
a resolution that, in view of the need 
for numbers of trained women for tasks 
essential to the war effort, the colleges 
and industry, with the cooperation of 
Government officials concerned with war 
production, locate girls with marked tal- 
ent and provide for national assistance 
to make possible their specialized train- 
ing. 


What Do Students Do in the 
War—and After? 


The American Council on Education, 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the National Student Federation 
of America, and the International Stu- 
dent Service asked student governments 
and war councils throughout the coun- 
try to submit questions which currently 
most concern the student bodies they 
represent. The Office of War Informa- 
tion has issued a circular in which 19 of 
the most frequently asked questions are 
given, with the answers thereto made by 
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experts of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the National Resources Planning 
Board, the Army Institute (now United 
States Armed Forces Institute), and sev- 
eral professional education associations, 
on request of.the Office of War Informa- 
tion. The following are excerpts from 
the circular: 


Student Questions and Their Answers 
by Government Experts 


Q. What is the most useful thing we 
can do in these several months before we 
are drafted? 


A. The President and other Govern- 
ment officials in the War and Navy De- 
partments have consistently urged that 
students who are competent should re- 
main at their studies until in the regular 
course of Selective Service they are 
called to some other duty. The Govern- 
ment needs trained men and women for 
both the armed forces and civilian life, 
including war industries. 


Q. How are decisions to be made on 
assignment of men to different military 
services; on sending men back to college 
for more training; on assignment of 
men to a particular branch of the serv- 
ice—Army Air Forces, Rangers, Military 
Police, Infantry? 

A. Men who enter the armed service 
through Selective Service will have op- 
portunity to indicate their preference, 
but particular needs of the service may 
demand their placemer. elsewhere. 
Each armed service will determine how 
many and for what purposes men will 
be sent to college for training. They will 
be assisted by special personnel officers 
from colleges. Effort will be made to 
give men the kind of training and kind 
of work for which they are best fitted. 


Q. Has the Government any over-all 
plan as to the number to be soldiers, 
workers, farmers, and doctors? Or is it 
just going to put us all in the Army and 


hope that the problem works out all 
right? 
A. There is gradually taking form 


under direction of the War Manpower 
Commission a policy whose principal ob- 
jective is to assure each man the best 
chance possible to render his service 
where it will count for the most in the 
war. 


Q. Is there any way by which I can 
continue my interrupted studies while 
Iam inthe Army? 


A. Yes. Any enlisted man in the 
armed forces, after he has been in ac- 
tive service for at least 4 months can 
enroll with either the United States 
Armed Forces Institute or with any one 
of the 76 universities or colleges cooper- 
ating with the military services in offer- 
ing correspondence courses. In addi- 
tion, several hundred thousand 
inductees are to be sent back to college 
for special work. 


Q. Is there any way premedical stu- 
dents can finish their courses? 


















































































A. The plan contemplates that 
enough premedical students will be re- 
tained in premedical courses to keep the 
medical schools filled. 


Q. Does the country need more edu- 
cated men now? Or should we all plan 
to go either into the Army or into pro- 
duction jobs? 

A. So far as they are free to do so, it is 
wiser for men to continue their educa- 
tion but to direct their studies toward 
greater war usefulness. 


Q. To what extent can an 18- or 19- 
year-old plan his own future? 


A. Neither 18- nor 19-year-olds nor 
men of any other age can plan their fu- 
tures now independent of the service re- 
quired by the war. * * * Winning 
the war requires that a certain propor- 
tion of 18- and 19-year-old men continue 
their studies. 


Q. You have a plan for training and 
using college men for war. But this is 
a total war. What plans have you for 
training and using college women? 


A. The War Manpower Commission 
is developing proposals for utilizing col- 
leges and universities for training both 
men and women in a wide variety of 
activities useful in the war effort. An- 
nouncement of these plans will be made 
in the near future, but in the meantime 
colleges are going forward as_ they 
should, developing all sorts of useful 
curricula for women. 


Q. Should women stay in college or 
find useful jobs? 

A. Women must decide this question 
for themselves. The answer in any in- 
dividual case depends upon the interests 
and abilities of the women in question, 
the availability of a war-connected job, 
and the college facilities at hand. 


Q. Should women get jobs on farms 
next summer or go to summer school to 
hasten completion of their college work? 

A. Where shortages of farm labor are 
acute and the work of a type college 
women can perform, many should help 
with such labor. 


Q. What will happen to working 
women and professional women when 
the men come back from war to take 
their old jobs? 

A. Plans are being made for orderly 
demobilization and assistance in finding 
employment after the war for all those 
in the armed forces and war industries. 
* * * It is likely that after this war 
there will be a wider range of jobs open 
to women than ever before; but the ex- 
tent of women’s employment will be gov- 
erned by the general economic situation 
and availability of employment for men 
as well as women. 


Q. What kind of world are we going to 
graduate into after this war? 

A. In a recent pamphlet, Post-War 
Planning, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board stated: 

One thing is sure. We are not going 
back to where we were. One of the 
few certainties in the world is inevi- 
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table change. We could not stop the 

march of progress if we wanted to, 

We are going forward with restored 

confidence in the democracy and lib- 

erty which underlie our civilization, 

But we can do something about the 

direction of the changes that will fol- 

low victory. For that reason we pro- 
pose to plan ahead. 

* * * At the President’s direction, 
the National Resources Planning Board 
is correlating plans and programs under 
consideration in many Federal, State, 
and private organizations for post-war 
full employment, security, and building 
America. Many citizen groups and pri- 
vate agencies are also studying plans and 
programs. 


Q. When they release millions of us 
from the Army, will there be jobs 
enough? Will there be any way we can 
finish our education? 

A. Full employment, or maximum em- 
ployment, as some prefer to say, has 
been the first stated, and most widely 
accepted, goal of post-war planning 
* * * A comprehensive program of 
useful public works is being prepared 
* * * so that if needed the Federal 
Government, in collaboration with State 
and local governments, can _ initiate 
projects to take up slack in employment 
when the war ends. * * * The 
newly organized Committee for Eco- 
nomic Developmen{ has stated as its 
broad objective “to develop means 
whereby industry and commerce will be 
in a position in the post-war period to 
make their full contribution to high and 
secure standards of living for people in 
all walks of life through maximum em- 
ployment and high productivity in our 
domestic economy.” The United States 
Chamber of Commerce has recently es- 
tablished a committee which is making 
plans “to encourage community consid- 
eration of the outlook and opportuni- 
ties for employment and investment in 
urban acres in the post-war period.” 
* ¥* * Studies are being made to de- 
vise programs for rehabilitation and for 
those who wish to continue their educa- 
tion and training after the war. * * * 
The present Congress will consider leg- 
islation to give effect to the expressed 
assurance the Nation has given _ its 
young men in the service—that they 
shall have their chance for education 
and for jobs after the war. 


Q. What are we fighting for; what 
kind of economy do we hope will result; 
who is to decide what kind of a world we 
will get out of the struggle and what 
chance will college students have to help 
in this decision? 

A. Each one will have a chance to help 
decide the kind of world we will build 
by the way he votes, especially for whom 
he votes and how he expresses his con- 
victions, and by the active support he 
gives to the citizen groups and organiza- 
tions that will express these purposes 
and advocate these goals (goals ex- 
pressed chiefly in the Four Freedoms). 


Q. What changes in education may we 
expect as a result of this war? 
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A. The war will undoubtedly empha- 
size the necessity of technical and voca- 
tional education. * * * There is 
pound to be a great upsurge of interest 
jn public print and in schools and col- 
jeges with respect to international af- 
fairs. The curricula in history and the 
social sciences will certainly be revised 
to take care of this situation. 
,* * * What is going to happen 
toliberalartsnow? * * * 
A. The liberal arts college must read- 
just itself to new developments in Amer- 
ian life, but its basis is sound. The 


historic aim of liberal arts education was 
to give the individual some understand- 
ing of the major ideas and conceptions 
which have guided the thinking and ac- 
tion of our culture, as well as awareness 
of and sensibility to the values and in- 
Sights needed for human relationships, 
as they may be expressed in the arts. 
The need for such education will be 
greater than ever after the war, and it is 
hoped that American educators will have 
the courage and imagination to provide 
@ program of liberal arts education for 
living in the postwar world. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


“Voices From the Service” 


The needs of older boys in secondary 
school were recently studied by Irving 
§. Gress, dean of boys at Altoona (Pa.) 
high school. His findings have been re- 
leased in a study entitled, Voices From 
The Service. He found that by Septem- 
ber 1943, 439 high-school boys in the 
Altoona system would be 18 years of age 
or older and therefore subject to the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act: 
Seniors 331; juniors 78; sophomores 30. 
They were enrolled as follows: General 
course 229; vocational 149; college prep- 
aratory 57; and commercial 4. 

To learn the needs of these students 
an effort was made to find out what 
former Altoona high-school students 
were doing in the service. From a list of 
more than 800 names, every seventh was 
selected to receive questionnaires. Of 
the 120 questionnaires mailed, 72 replies 
were returned and 50 of these selected 
for study. By service, the 50 alumni 
were in: Army 22; Air Corps 14; Navy 11; 
Marines 2; and Coast Guard1. Six were 
commissioned officers. The five ques- 
tions below were asked, and each is ac- 
companied by typical suggestions offered 
by 20 percent or more of those replying: 


1. What additional health and physi- 
cal education work in high school 
would have been beneficial to you? 

Answer: More frequent classes and 
longer duration; emphasize building 
strong bodies; sex education; ROTC 
course; more training in team work; 
learning to give and take commands. 

2. What trade information would be 
of value to the man entering military 
service? 

Answer: Motor mechanics; radio; 
electricity. (Evidently colored by the 
type of service in which the boy is 
inducted) 

3. What mathematics, science, and 
English would have helped you? 


Answer: A soldier cannot have too 
much mathematics or science (98 per- 
cent); courses emphasized—physics 
32 percent, geometry 30 percent, and 
trigonometry 22 percent. English 
courses seemed to be satisfactory. 

4. What social or other activities 
would have helped you? 

Answer: Ability to mix with people, 
to dance, and to take part in some 
sport. 

5. From your personal experience, 
what would you suggest that we do to 
help these boys before their induction? 

Answer: Prepare the mental state of 
mind of pupils (50 percent); teach 
self-reliance (48 percent); learn to 
take commands (36 percent) ; empha- 
size self-discipline (34 percent) ; teach 
them to finish a job (24 percent) ; have 
them know what they are fighting for 
(20 percent). 


Implications For 


Guidance in Wartime 


The Maryland State Department of 
Education recently released a bulletin 
entitled, Redirection of the School Pro- 
gram in Wartime. It offers suggestions 
for making “educational priorities” ef- 
fective in the Maryland school program 
for the duration. From the chapter, 
“Implications for Guidance in Wartime,” 
by R. Floyd Cromwell, supervisor of edu- 
cation and vocational guidance, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs have been extracted: 

In the present situation the high- 
school pupil has need of information 
relating to occupations which are im- 
portant to the individual and to society 
in times both of peace and of war. 
Available facts concerning the armed 
services and the training they offer for 
the individual’s advancement within the 
service, as well as the value of such train- 
ing in civilian life in the post-war period, 





must now be given to each boy in the 
high school who will be eligible for the 
draft in the near future. 

Our job as friends and advisers of the 
youth of today is to see that they do not 
place the present in cold storage in their 
thinking. Boys eligible for the Army in 
the near future must be made to see that 
they should get all the education they 
can in the time they have in order that 
they may be more valuable to the armed 
services and may have a corresponding 
amount of intellectual capital after the 
war. With the present general feeling 
of insecurity, we should encourage high- 
school pupils to make tentative plans 
for the great work span of life which lies 
ahead of them. The plans must be ten- 
tative, flexible, and postponable, but 
making them gives the individual stabil- 
ity in the present and a stake in the 
future. 

The tasks of guidance in the high 
schools in wartime may well be enumer- 
ated. It must be pointed out, however, 
that no guidance program that has been 
effective has been self-executing. Some- 
one must be allotted time to devote to 
the work and must be given definite re- 
sponsibility. He should then direct his 
efforts as follows: 


1. See that all records, including test 
data are up to date and readily 
available. 

2. Secure current occupational in- 
formation about the opportunities in 
the armed services, so that this infor- 
mation may be given to the pupils who 
will soon be eligible for military duty. 

3. Secure current information about 
opportunities for women in occupa- 
tions definitely connected with the war 
effort. 

4. Secure information about oppor- 
tunities in fields which are not part of* 
war production but in which girls may 
replace men for active military service. 

5. Since 63 out of every 100 jobs in 
the armed services are technical to 
some degree, guide into courses in 
mathematics and science each boy who 
possesses the potentiality. Similarly, 
explain to girls who are sufficiently 
competent in mathematics and science 
that they should prepare for technical 
jobs in the women’s war services in 
industry and in civilian life. 

6. Systematically. counsel all boys 
and girls in the last 2 years of high 
school in order that plans for the rest 
of the time spent in school and the 
days following school life may be fruit- 
ful of the best for the individual, and 
that he or she may render greater 
service to the Nation. 
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ARMY CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


Preinduction Training Outline 


Note.—This outline is based upon of- 
ficial publications of the War Depart- 
ment and The Adjutant General’s School 
and was prepared jointly by the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Civilian 
Preinduction Training Branch, War De- 
partment.—EDITOR. 


All of Us Want’to Win 
the War 


Success in combat is possible only 
when the various military headquarters 
on which the fighting team depends are 
efficiently operated. It may be said that 
no regiment is better than its headquar- 
ters; and no headquarters is better than 
its clerks. Thus, in his position, the 
Army clerk contributes directly to the 
winning of the war. 

Much of the clerical personnel of the 
Army is in the headquarters of non- 
combatant groups. Such headquarters 
are indispensable to the total effort. 
Not all of the war is fighting; much de- 
pends upon the preparation behind the 
lines. Those clerks who are in noncom- 
batant headquarters are vital to the war 
effort. The headquarters behind the 
lines must operate efficiently; they must 
provide for training, equipping, and 
moving of troops. If they fail, the fight 
may be lost. 

The educational institutions of the 
Nation are faced with a challenge. By 
using their imagination, skill, and lead- 
ership, they can provide the trained 
personnel needed both for combat units 
and for noncombatant headquarters. 
They can adjust their curricula to give 
instruction to young men and young 
women who have clerical aptitude, mak- 
ing them competent to serve in clerical 
military jobs. Such jobs may be held 
by soldiers and by members of the 
WAAC. By diligent and enthusiastic ap- 
plication, a young man or a young 
woman can be trained to fit into the 
military team. If a young man has ap- 
titudes along administrative and cler- 
ical lines, he can quickly adapt these to 
military techniques. When he is in- 
ducted, he may be assigned to a clerical 
job and thus serve his country in as 
important a way as does the soldier 
whose bent is for weapons, tactics, or 
motor transport. 


Opportunity Available to Schools 
and Colleges 


This article outlines materials in Army 
clerical procedures which may be devel- 
oped as a course adaptable to various 
types of institutions—high schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and private business 
schools. The materials are appropriate 
for study by both boys and girls. They 
were prepared by educators and commis- 
sioned officers at The Adjutant General’s 
School for use in the Army. In addition 
to three schools at Fort Washington, Md., 
The Adjutant General operates 18 branch 
schools in Army administration and 
clerical procedures. A course in Army 
clerical procedures including the mate- 
rial outlines here, is given in these 
schools. Similar courses may be devel- 
oped in civilian schools or the suggested 
material may be used in connection with 
courses now being given. 


Because civilian instructors usually 
lack military experience, aids are avail- 
able to explain in simple terms the com- 
plex administrative procedures of the 
Army. Teachers of commercial courses 
should experience little difficulty in 
adapting their knowledge and skill to 
this work. Communications relative to 
work in this field should be addressed to 
the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Opportunity Available 
to the Student 


Students subject to induction, or others 
contemplating Army service, who show 
aptitude in administrative and clerical 
work, are offered the opportunity to study 
these niaterials. It is highly desirable, 
however, that the studént have some 
skill in typing, or take typing concur- 
rently, since this skill is essential for 
some Army clerical jobs and is desirable 
in many others. No suggested materials 
on typing are included as part of this out- 
line in Army clerical procedures. The 
student should have the opportunity to 
study typing and the other related busi- 
ness subjects, such as bookkeeping, 
stenography, filing, office machines, office 
practice, etc., as part of his background 
in business training. 


Basic Texts and References 


To aid the instructor, The Adjutant 
General’s School is making available to 


a. 





schools the following teaching materia] 
used by them in training Army clerks: 

The Army Clerk’—A 280-page text. 
book explaining the organization of the 
Army, clerical duties, and procedures, It 
describes in detail the basic forms useq 
by the Army. This is an essential refer. 
ence for both the teacher and pupil. The 
Army Clerk will be revised from time to 
time to include changes in procedures 
announced by the War Department. The 
Army Clerk may be obtained from The 
Book Service, The Adjutant General's 
School, Fort Washington, Md., price 7 
cents. 

Instructor’s Guide.—Provides notes for 
the guidance of instructors, special 
points to be stressed in teaching, study 
references for the teacher, suggested 
teaching aids, problems and accompany- 
ing solutions, a glossary of military 
terms, and a bibliography. Devices to 
assist in focusing the student’s attention 
on the subject are suggested. These in- 
clude charts, slides, blackboard instruc- 
tion, training films, and film strips. This 
book may also be obtained from The 
Book Service, The Adjutant General’s 
School, Fort Washington, Md., price $1. 

The Student’s Kit.—Contains the 
blank forms used by Army clerks that 
are necessary for practicing the pro- 
cedures included in the outline. Re- 
prints of extracts from Army Regula- 
tions and other directives needed by 
instructors and pupils are also included. 
These materials will be published by the 
Book Service, The Adjutant Gener&l's 
School, Fort Washington, Md., during 
April 1943 at a price not yet announced. 

Orders.—Instructional Pamphlet No. 
1, The Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, contains procedures for 
preparing general and special orders, 
memoranda, circulars, and bulletins. It 
is for sale by The Book Service, Adjutant 
General’s School, Fort Washington, Md, 
price 50 cents. 

Administration.—TM 12-250. An offi- 
cial War Department publication dealing 
with company and regiment administra- 
tion. An essential reference book. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., price 50 cents. 


Other References 


Price 

FM 21-5 Military Training........- 15 cents 

FM 100-10 Administration -_...-.-- 25 cents 
TM 12-220 Administration, The Di- 

vision and Large Instaliations____- 20 cents 
TM 12-275 Regimental and Unit Mail 

I atccntitiittne natcamminamta ail 10 cents 


1The Army Clerk will be reprinted as an 
Army Technical Manual (TM 12-252). After 
April 1, 1948, it will be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at a price to be announced later. 
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The Field (FM) and Technical (TM) 


Manuals listed above may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at the price indicated. 


Army Jobs 


Clerical skills are essential to a number 


of Army jobs. 


formation, understandings, 


The student who has in- 


and skills 


developed by means of the suggested 
materials in this outline may serve more 
efficiently when assigned to this work. 
Typing skill is of value in most Army 


clerical jobs. 
essential. 
ately below: 


For some jobs this skill is 
These have been listed separ- 


Army Clerical Jobs 
No Typing Required 


Clerk, general. 

Shipping clerk. 

Personnel clerk, 

Shop clerk. 

Stock control clerk. 

Stock record clerk. 

Mail clerk. 

Statistical clerk. 

Stock clerk. 

Pile clerk. 

Chief clerk. 

Message center chief. 

Operations noncom- 
missioned officer. 


Receiving or shipping 
checker, 

Cashier. 

Bookkeeper, general. 

Administrative non- 
commissioned offi- 
cer. 

Duty noncommis- 
sioned officer. 

Personnel noncom- 
missioned officer. 

Librarian. 

Proofreader. 


Typing Required 


Message center clerk. 
Stenographer, 
Typist. 


Administrative and 
technical clerk. 
Chaplain’s assistant. 





Clerk-typist. 


Outline of Materials 


The aim of the outline contained in 
this document is to suggest materials for 
a teaching program that can be reason- 
ably undertaken by the schools. This 
is not a complete teaching device nor 
even the syllabus of a course. The de- 
velopment of lesson plans is the task of 
the instructor. The suggestions in this 
outline and in the Instructor’s Guide 
may be useful. It is assumed that in- 
structors will formulate their own teach- 
ing plans to meet the needs of their 
Classes. The instructor himself must 
arrange and adjust the details of teach- 
ing to the character and need of his 
students. The notes for each topic, as 
outlined in the Instructor’s Guide, are 
sufficiently specific and suggestive to en- 
able the instructor to plan his lesson 
procedures without great difficulty. 


General Content 


The various parts of the Army—Serv- 
ice commands, Army posts, divisions, 
regiments, and scores of others—vary in 
their administrative procedures. If any 
one can be said to be the least common 
denominator, it is probably the regiment. 


In order to make the instruction dynamic 
and specific, the suggested materials are 
related to the clerical procedures in a 
regimental headquarters. The student 
who knows the regimental clerical func- 
tions can readily adapt his skills and 
knowledges to any Army headquarters 
wthout much additional training. 

The modern regiment is a complex or- 
ganization of many parts, intimately in- 
tegrated and related to each other. If 
it is to attain its objectives as an integral 
part of a larger unit, its associated com- 
ponents must be continuously and 
closely coordinated. This requires rec- 
ords, communications, orders, knowledge 
of directives and regulations, and ac- 
quaintance with Army procedures. For 
coordination and movement there must 
be efficient administration. 


Objectives 


This course may be said to include 
three major objectives, all contributing 
to the adjustment of the student to 
Army life, whether he (or she) enters 
into the armed forces, or is employed as 
a civilian in the War Department. 

1. To orient the student by teaching 
him the organization of the Army. 

2. To lead the student to an under- 
standing of the importance of each Army 
clerical activity. 

3. To train the student in a variety of 
specialized techniques of Army clerical 
work common to all branches of the 
Army. 


Prerequisites 


If the materials suggested here are 
given as a special course, students should 
be selected who demonstrate aptitude 
for clerical work and who are of good 
intelligence. Basic English and arith- 
metic skills are fundamental to the study 
of clerical work. Bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typing, filing, office machine skills, 
etc., are desirable for background and 
will increase the student’s value to the 
Army. 

In enrolling students, preference 
should be given to those young men and 
women who have some typing skill. If 
nontypists are enrolled, they should be 
required to learn typing concurrently 
with the study of clerical procedures. 


Methods of Presentation 


The instructor should keep in mind 
that the Army is not static. Changes 
in the Army are reflected in changed 
clerical procedures. These changes are 
published in War Department directives, 
Army regulations, and War Department 
circulars. The latest revision of The 





Army Clerk as published by The Adju- 
tant General’s School includes all cur- 
rent and applicable changes. 

The study of Army clerical procedures 
should bring to a focus all of the knowl- 
edges, attitudes, skills, and work habits 
essential to success in the office. 

In general, the topics in this outline 
provide materials which may be organ- 
ized into a 90-period course. They have 
been arranged in a sequence that par- 
allels Army training procedure. Special 
situations, however, may demand that 
minor changes in sequence be made. 

The types of suggested class activities 
include the following: 


Directed discussion. 
Demonstration. 

Directed exercises and problems. 
Group performance. 

Coach and pupil team? 
Completion of forms. 

Reviews and testing. 


The sequence used in the Army schools 
for the presentation of this material is 
as follows: 


Preparation by the instructor. 
Explanation. 

Demonstration. 

Application. 

Examination. 

Discussion. 


Suggested Teaching Time 


In the Instructor’s Guide, the sug- 
gested teaching time for each topic and 
subtopic is given. 

The Army Clerk gives an over-all pic- 
ture of the forms and procedures used 
by the Army. The Instructor’s Guide 
refers specifically to the topics taught at 
the Adjutant General’s schools. This 
outline is based on both of these publi- 
cations. Before using these suggested 
materials in present courses or when or- 
ganizing them into a special course, the 
teacher should consult both The Army 
Clerk and the Instructor’s Guide to un- 
derstand the relative importance of the 
topics. 

From the suggested materials the 
teacher can easily develop a 90-period 
course, designed to fit a 5-period a week, 
18-week program, as is commonly found 
in high schools and colleges. Under spe- 
cial circumstances, by doubling or trip- 
ling the number of periods a week, it may 
be possible for a school to concentrate the 
course within a proportionately shorter 
time. Similarly, the periods of instruc- 
tion may be so apportioned as to make 
a course for a full school year. 


2This method is described in FM 321-8, 
paragraph 76. 
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The allocation of periods must be made 
by the teacher in an experimental way 
which should not be regarded as inflex- 
ible. Every topic in the instructional 
materials needs to be completely taught 
if the student is to learn the basic cler- 
ical skills of the Army. Adjustments of 
time allotment will depend upon the 
general intelligence and grade level of 
the students, their experience and back- 
ground, and the rapidity with which 
learning is effected. 

The recommended number of periods 
for each topic in the Instructor’s Guide 
is the result of careful analysis of sched- 
ules used in Army schools engaged in 
teaching similar materials. Results may 
be more successful if the topics are pre- 
sented in the order listed in the Guide, 
allowing approximately the number of 
periods suggested for each topic. 


Recognition 


Undoubtedly, schools will grant di- 
ploma credit for a course in Army cleri- 
cal procedures as is done for other busi- 
ness subjects. 

A record of the completion of this 
course, when presented at the Army In- 
duction Center by the inductee, will be 
given consideration in determining the 
assignment to Army duties. 

In certain branches of the Army, qual- 
ifying examinations are given to induc- 
tees. On the basis of these examinations, 
individuals are permitted to progress in 
their training from the point of initial 
competence which they possess when 
they arrive at the Induction Center. The 
student who successfully completes the 
course or who otherwise studies the sug- 
gested materials may assume that he 
possesses a certain degree of competence 
in knowledges and skills pertaining to 
Army clerical procedure. 


Suggested Pupil Programs 


In general, it is recommended that if 
the suggested materials are used in a 
course, the preinduction course in Army 
clerical procedures be offered in the last 
semester of the senior year in the high 
school. The student in college or busi- 
ness school should take the course just 
prior to induction into the Army, enlist- 
ment in the WAAC, or obtainment of 
civilian employment at an Army post. 

It is to be emphasized that the offer- 
ing of such a course in the business cur- 
riculum should not in any way detract 
from the emphasis that is given to re- 
lated subjects, particularly the skill 
subjects such as typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, filing, office machines, and 
Office practice. These skills are as basic 


to the training of efficient Army clerks 
as are English and arithmetic. 

Modifications and adjustments in the 
curriculum will undoubtedly need to be 
made. The following programs are sug- 
gested: 

1. Those who have but one semester 
left before graduation and who have had 
no previous business courses, can devote 
at least two periods of preinduction 
training daily to the study of: 


Army clerical procedures—1 semester 
and 

Typewriting — 1 semester (concur- 
rently)* 

2. Those who have only one year left 
before graduation can devote two periods 
of preinduction training daily to the 
study of: 


Typewriting—1 semester 
(First semester) 
and 
Office machines and Filing—1 semester 
(First semester) 


Typewriting—1 semester (continued) 
(Second semester) 
and 
Army clerical procedures—1 semester 
(Second semester) 


3. Those who have a year and a half or 
two years left before graduation can de- 
vote two periods of preinduction train- 
ing daily to the study of: 


Eleventh Year 


Typewriting—2 semesters 
and 
Bookkeeping and record keeping— 
2 semesters 


Twelfth Year 


Office machines and Filing—1 semester 
and 
Army clerical procedures—1 semester 
(Second semester) 


4. Those who have 2 years left before 
graduation and who can devote more 
time to business courses, may take a more 
comprehensive program, as follows: 


Eleventh Year 


Typewriting—2 semesters 
and 
Shorthand—2 semesters 
and 
Bookkeeping and record keeping— 
2 semesters 


3In this or other intensified presentation, 
teaching efficiency may be increased by having 
the same instructor teach both the Army 
clerical procedures and typewriting in a 
double period. In all cases where Army cleri- 
cal procedures and typewriting are taught 
concurrently, a double period will permit 
closer integration of materials. 





ne 





Twelfth Year 


Bookkeeping and record keeping— 
1 semester 
(First semester) 
and 


Typewriting—1 semester (continued) 
(First semester) 
and 
Shorthand and transcription— 
1 semester 
(First semester) 


Office machines and Filing—1 semester 
(Second semester) 
and 


Army clerical procedures—-1 semester 
(Second semester) 


5. For those schools that offer two or 
more years of bookkeeping, the course 
in Army clerical procedures might be 
substituted for the last semester’s work 
in bookkeeping. The content of the 
course in Army clerical procedures bears 
a direct relationship to the record keep- 
ing procedures taught in the usual high- 
school course in bookkeeping. A pupil 
who has had a year, or a year and a half, 
of bookkeeping should have an excellent 
background for the study of Army cleri- 
cal procedures. 

6. Other combinations of these courses 
can be determined by the teachers and 
school officials on the basis of individual 
needs and school facilities. Schools 
that so desire may use only part of the 
materials such as those on Army cor- 
respondence in typewriting and busi- 
ness correspondence courses. The ma- 
terials on the Army filing system may be 
introduced into courses in filing and 
office practice. 


An Outline of Suggested 
Topics in Army Clerical 
Procedures 


I. The Organization of the Army 


1. The Ground Forces, 
Services of Supply. 


(a) Organization and function of the 3 
Army branches, 

(b) Relationships and organization as 
expressed in charts. 


2. The chain of command. 
3. Channels of communication. 


Air Forces, and 


II. Organization of a Regimental 
Headquarters 


1. The use of a regimental headquarters as 
the typical situation for studying Army 
clerical procedures. 


2. The Regimental Staff. 
(a) The adjutant. 
(b) The intelligence officer. 
(c) The operations officer. 
(ad) The supply officer. 
(e) The special services officer, 
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$8. The organization and functions of the 
adjutant’s Office. 


fll. Office Habits and Attitudes 


1, Habits of efficiency. 
2. Habits of work. 
$3. Habitual attitudes. 


IV. The Use of References 


1. The role of Army regulations as “the law 
to the Army.” 


(a) Classification of Army regulations. 
(b) Use of Army regulations. 
(c) Changes in Army regulations. 
2. Other directives. 
(a) War Department AGO memoranda. 
(b) War Department bulletins. 
(c) War Department circulars. 
(d) War Department general orders. 


Manual for courts martial. 

Miscellaneous references. 

(a) Technical manuals. 

(b) Publications of Adjutant General’s 
School. 


Vv. Army Corr P d 
Procedures 


1. General rules for military correspond- 
ence 
2. Forms of a military letter. 

(a) Heading. 

(b) Body and organization of subject 

matter. 

(c) Order line, closing and signature. 

Enclosures. 

. Indorsements. 

(a) Written indorsements. 

(b) Initialed indorsements. 

(c) Stamped indorsements. 

. Message forms. 

Nonmilitary correspondence. 

. Telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms. 

. Certificates, affidavits, and true copies. 
Problems, practice and review. 


salad 





ce—Forms and 
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VI. The Morning Report 


1. How the report is processed. 
2. Checking the report for errors. 
3. Abstract of morning report. 


VII. Daily Sick Report 
VIII. Duty and Guard Rosters 


IX. The Report of Change 


1. Selecting the 
morning report. 

2. Preparation of the card. 

3. Distribution of the cards. 


X. The Special Order— Preparation of 
Assignment Order 


1. Parts of a special order. 
2. Forms of special orders. 
8. Allotments and allotment numbers, 
4. Other special orders. 
(a) Orders for enlisted men. 
(b) Extracts and true copies. 
(c) Confidential or secret orders. 
(d) Orders appointing boards of officers 
and courts martial. 


XI. General Orders, Bulletins, and 
Memoranda 


information from the 


XII. Service Record 


1. Purposes of service record. 

2. Arrangement and contents of service 
record. 

3. Preparation of service record. 

4. Service record problems. 


XIII. Extract of Service Record 
XIV. Filing Army Correspondence 


1. Types of Army files. 
(a) Document file. 
(b) Decimal file. 


(c) 201 file. 
(d@) Precedent and policy file. 
(e) Suspense file. 

2. Finding sheets. 

3. Classified documents. 4 
XV. Soldier’s Qualification Card 
XVI. Report of Survey 
XVII. Statement of Charges 
XVIII. Furlough Procedure 

1. Preparation of certificate. 

2. Entry in service record. 
XIX. Designation or Change in 

Address of Beneficiary 


1. Procedures with form and service record. 
2. Disposition of form. 


XX. Appointment of a 
N issi d Officer 


1. Letter of recommendation. 

2. Special order announcing promotion. 

3. Change in soldier’s individual pay 
record. 

4. Service record entry. 





XXI. Purchase of Insurance 


1. Preparation of application. 
2. Individual pay record entry. 
3. Entry on service record. 


XXII. Transfer of Enlisted Men 


1. Requests for transfers. 
2. Special order of transfer. 
3. Preparation of records. 
4. Letter of transmittal. 


LEGISLATION ... 


Educational Measures Before the 78th Congress 


The following measures pertaining to 
schools or related to educational pro- 
grams are now befcre the 78th Congress: 


Senate Bills 
Air-Traffic Control-Tower Operators 


S. 13 (Mr. McCarran) : To provide for 
the training of air-traffic control-tower 
operators under the supervision of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
(Referred to Committee on Commerce.) 


Aeronautics Technical Personnel 


S. 15 (Mr. McCarran): To authorize 
advanced training in aeronautics of tech- 
nical personnel of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. (Referred to Commit- 
tee on Commerce.) 


Salaries of District School Employees 


S. 18 (Mr. McCarran) : To provide for 
a temporary adjustment of salaries for 
teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, for the duration of 
the war and for 6 months thereafter. 
(Referred to Committee on the District 
of Columbia.) 


Aviation Education 


S. 25 (Mr. McCarran): To establish a 
Division of Aviation Education in the 
United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and for other 
purposes, (Referred to Committee on 
Education and Labor.) 


Preparatory Schools for the U. 8. 
Military and Naval Academies 

S. 145 (Mr. Davis) : To provide for the 
establishment and operation of prepara- 
tory s¢hools for the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy and the U. S. Naval Academy, and 
for other purposes. (Referred to Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs.) 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


S. 180 (Mr. La Follette): To provide 
vocational rehabilitation education, 


training, and other services to persons 
disabled while members of the armed 
forces, or disabled in war industries or 
otherwise and to render such persons fit 
for service in war industries, agriculture, 
or other useful civilian industry, and for 
other purposes. (Referred to Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor.) 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


S. 187 (Mr. Walsh): To provide for 
vocational rehabilitation and the return 
to civil employment of persons disabled 
in the armed forces of the United States. 
This bill provides that any person who, 
after December 6, 1941, and prior to the 
termination of the present war, is dis- 
abled under circumstances entitling him 
after separation from the military or 
naval service to a pension for service- 
connected disability, and who in the 
opinion of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is in need of vocational rehabil- 
itation to overcome the handicap of such 
disability, shall be furnished such courses 
of vocational rehabilitation as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall prescribe and 
provide. (Referred to the Committee on 
Finance.) 


Social Security Act 


S. 281 (Mr. Green): To amend and 
extend the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to extend the coverage of 
Federal old age and survivors insurance; 
to provide insurance benefits for work- 
ers permanently and totally disabled; to 
provide hospitalization benefits; to pro- 
vide special Federal aid to States for 
public assistance; to provide Federal 
grants to States for general public as- 
sistance; to amend the provisions for 
Federal grants to States for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind; to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; and for other purposes. 
(Referred to Committee on Finance.) 


Marine Schools 


S. 411 (Mr. Reynolds): To amend the 
act entitled “An Act for the establish- 
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ment of marine schools, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1911; to 
expand the public educational facilities 
of the several States and provide each 
with a State nautical academy; to create 
a new public-school system for educa- 
tion of masses of American youths in 
nautical, aviation, and technical fields 
relating thereto, to increase the na- 
tional defense in the realm of radio; to 
improve navigation; to provide marine 
conservation and development; to estab- 
lish and extend full legal rights to the 
United States Maritime Service as a sup- 
plement to the Naval Reserve; to provide 
an abundant supply of native American, 
trained personnel to operate the new 
United States ships afloat in the air; to 
provide the technical machinery for fur- 
ther maritime improvement; and for 
other purposes.” (Referred to Commit- 
tee on Commerce.) 


Kindergartens and Nursery Schools 


S. 567 (Mr. Pepper): A bill to pro- 
mote the general welfare through the 
appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in providing more 
effective programs of public kindergar- 
tens or kindergarten and nursery school 
education. (Referred to Committee on 
Education and Labor.) 


House Bills 


Student Interchange with American 
Republics 

H. R. 113 (Mr. Voorhis of Calif.): To 
promote the mutual understanding and 
insure the continental solidarity of the 
peoples of the American republics by 
the interchange of students and teach- 
ers. (Referred to Committee on Foreign 
Affairs.) 
Physically Handicapped Children 

H. R. 496 (Mr. Angell) : To provide for 
the education of all types of physically 
handicapped children, to authorize an 
appropriation of money therefor, and to 
regulate its expenditure. (Referred to 
Committee on Education.) 


Abolishing N. Y. A. and Farm Security 
Administration 

H. R. 501 (Mr. Dirksen): To abolish 
the National Youth Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration, and 
for other purposes. (Referred to Com- 
mittee on Appropriations.) 


Medical Schools in Corps Area 


H. R. 691 (Mr. Dickstein): To provide 
for the creation in each corps area of 
the United States a medical training 
school for the instruction of physicians 
for the armed forces and the Public 
Health Service of the United States. 
(Referred to Committee on Military Af- 
fairs.) 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


H. R. 699 (Mr. Barden): To provide 
vocational rehabilitation education, 
training, and other services to persons 
disabled while members of the armed 
forces, or disabled in war industries or 


through other causes, or congenitally 
disabled, and to render such persons fit 
for service in war industries, agriculture, 
or other useful civilian industry, and for 
other purposes. (Referred to Commit- 
tee on Education.) 


Aviation Education 


H. R. 700 (Mr. Randolph): To estab- 
lish a Division of Aviation Education in 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and for other purposes. 
(Referred to Committee on Education.) 


National Defense 


H. R. 730 (Mr. Green): To aid in 
measures for national defense by the de- 
velopment and testing of new devices 
and materials and by directing natural 
resources to that end, and at all times to 
increase industrial employment and to 
enhance national prosperity by aiding 
and promoting research and the training 
of research workers in the engineering 
experiment stations connected with col- 
leges and schools of engineering in the 
several State and Territorial universities 
and colleges, and for other purposes. 
(Referred to Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce.) 


Veterans of World War II 


H. R. 757 (Mr. Voorhis of Calif.): To 
provide educational grants to veterans of 
the Second World War. (Referred to 
Committee on Education.) 


Fine Arts 


H. R. 900 (Mr. McGranery) : To estab- 
lish a Division of Fine Arts in the Cffice 
of Education. (Referred to Committee 
on Education.) 


Office of Photographic Imports 


H. R. 1175 (Mr. Klein): Creating the 
Office of Photographic Imports; and pro- 
viding for the admission into the United 
States duty-free of certain historical, 
educational, documentary, or religious 
photographic dry plates and films. (Re- 
ferred to Committee on Ways and 
Means.) 


Congressional Record to Libraries and 
Schools 


H. R. 1176 (Mr. Mundt): To make 
available copies of the daily edition of 
the Congressional Record to certain 
libraries and schools. (Referred to Com- 
mittee on Printing.) 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


H.R. 1189 (Mrs. Rogers of Mass.) : To 
authorize and to direct the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to provide vocational re- 
habilitation and assistance in securing 
suitable employment for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans in need thereof, 
and feasible therefor, and for other pur- 
poses. (Referred to Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation.) 


Foreign-Language Schools 


H. R. 1360 (Mr. Hinshaw): To pro- 
mote the defense of the United States 
by prohibiting the conducting of certain 
foreign-language schools. (Referred to 
Committee on Education.) 


————__ 


Information Exchange 
Announces Packets 


On China 


There has been such demand for the 
Far East Information Exchange series 
of packets, and for China in particular, 
that it became necessary to prepare ad- 
ditional sets of the original packet on 
China. Two different packets are now 
available, one containing 12 items and 
the other containing 18. 

The first, XXI-ES-1, China: Units of 
Study and Pictures, includes units for 
grades ranging from the third to senior 
high school, used in public schools of 
Detroit, Cleveland, Dallas, and Neenah, 
Wis.; and a study guide, The People of 
China, suitable for older pupils and 
adults, prepared by the East and West 
Association. There is in this packet a 
collection of rotogravure plates with 
descriptive and historical notes con- 
tributed by Herbert C. White and J. 
Henry White, and a picture map of 
China with accompanying text and illus- 
trations published by Friendship Press, 
The National Geographic Society sup- 
plied a set of color plates. There is also 
an annotated list of available units, 
courses of study, and other curricular 
materials, compiled by C. O. Arndt, 
Specialist in Far Eastern Education, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The second packet, XXI-JSA-2, China: 
Study and Teaching Materials, is in- 
tended for use in grades above the ele- 
mentary level and for adult groups seek- 
ing to widen their understanding of the 
Chinese people and their ancient culture. 
Among the pamphlets included are 
Changing China, a cooperative publica- 
tion of the Institute on Pacific Relations 
and the Webster Publishing Company, 
and China’s Gifts to the West, prepared 
for the Committee on Asiatic Studies in 
American Education and issued by the 
American Council on Education. There 
is a special issue of Asia magazine and 
the first of the War Background Studies 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Origins 
of the Far Eastern Civilizations. Sev- 
eral useful bibliographies will also be 
found in the packet. 

To obtain these packets for 2-week 
loan, write to the Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. There is no expense to the bor- 
rower, since franked labels are furnished 
for the return without payment of post- 
age of packages weighing 4 pounds or 
less. A catalog listing many other titles 
of loan packets available will be sent 
upon request. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 


Rickenbacker Speaks on Victory 
Corps From Independence Hall 


A rubber raft floating in mid-Pacific 
seems an odd place in which to pre- 
pare an address for delivery in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. Yet that 
is where Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker be- 
gan to think about the speech to the 
High-School Victory Corps given on 
Sunday, February 14, and broadcast to 
the Nation by the Blue and Mutual net- 
works. 

In the small hall where delegates met 
behind closed doors to agree on the 
Constitution of the United States the 
audience was assembled—representa- 
tive Victory Corps students from 26 pub- 
lic and parochial high schools of Phila- 
delphia, teachers, school officials, and 
citizens. Among those on the small 
platform, where George Washington 
once presided, were Mayor Bernard 
Samuel, Superintendent of Schools Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker, A. L. 
Threlkeld, national director of the High- 
School Victory Corps, and George A. 
Welsh, president, Junior Board of Com- 
merce. While this gathering launched 
for Philadelphia a city-wide High- 
School Victory. Corps week, Captain 
Rickenbacker, National Policy Commit- 
tee chairman, came to the rostrum to 
speak also to the Nation. A condensed 
version of what he said follows: 

We stand today at the critical point of 
a global war. To win, it is necessary for 
us not only to continue our war effort but 
to increase its tempo and multiply our 
war activities. 

Many years ago one of our generals 
said that victory usually fell to the side 
“which got there fustest with the 
mostest.” 

That recipe for victory holds good to- 
day. Manpower! Warpower! Time! 

There we have the Trinity of Victory. 
To create this Trinity, we must bring into 
Play, by the most efficient method and in 
the shortest possible time, the combat 
and production capacities of the Nation. 

Time is our greatest enemy if we neg- 
lect it. Time is our greatest ally if we 
employ it. Time is the split-second mar- 
gin between victory and defeat. Time is 


the final factor that determines liberty 
for mankind or a world enslaved. 

Therefore—every minute—every hour 
—every day—every week and every 
month that we can save in making our 
manpower ready for combat, and step- 
ping up our essential war production, 
from factories and farms, are potential 
elements of victory in our favor. To do 
that, it is estimated that more than 65 
million workers and fighters must be in 
service before this year comes to a close. 
This means that in 10 months and 14 
days we must enlist almost 8 million ad- 
ditional Americans for service in our 
military forces and in war production on 
the home front. This is a large order. 
But it must be filled! It will be filled! 

Someone has said that this is not an 
old man’s war—or a young man’s war— 
but the smart man’s war. 

I disagree. This is everybody’s war! 

The young, the old, the smart, the 
strong, yes, even the halt, the lame, and 
the blind have their share to play in the 
winning of this war—or their part of the 
blame if we lose it. To reach the peak of 
our war power in combat and production, 
we must harness our manpower, and 
plan its distribution as effectively as pos- 
sible. 

Today, Uncle Sam is looking toward 
America’s great Fountain of Youth as a 
reservoir from which he may draw the 
strength and stamina to carry this war 
to a successful conclusion. 

He is looking to all able-bodied young 
men. And just for the record, I have two 
sons of my own, one who will soon be 
serving the armed forces—and contrary 
to my expectations, he is joining the 
Navy. 

The Fountain of Youth, to which I re- 
fer, consists of the millions of boys and 
girls of high-school age all over the 
United States. 

The purpose of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps is to take time by the fore- 
lock in the training of our youth for duty 
on the combat fronts throughout the 
world, and on the sectors of the produc- 
tion and essential community service 
fronts here at home. 

It means the training and physical 


ICTORY CORPS 


conditioning, through special courses of 
instruction of over six and a half mil- 
lion boys and girls in some 28,000 public 
and private high schools throughout the 
country. 

Hence, what I have to say today is of 
grave interest not only to every boy and 
girl of high-school age, but to the teach- 
ers who must instruct them, and to the 
fathers and mothers who must encour- 
age and guide them, as well as to the 
civic leaders who must inspire them. 

I am a firm believer in the usefulness 
of the Victory Corps, not only from the 
standpoint of increasing our manpower 
and our war production power, but also 
because it is a vital factor in saving the 
priceless ingredient of victory we call 
“Time.” 

Not only that. The Victory Corps 
gives our boys and girls first-hand knowl- 
edge of the stark realities of the world 
of today. It makes them realize that 
the American way of life is worth pre- 
serving. It develops in them the initia- 
tive, imagination, self-reliance, and in- 
dividuality without which the Trinity of 
Victory is powerless to function. For it 
is those four builders of manly and 
womanly character that enter into the 
creation of the level heads, stout hearts 
strong and trained hands that are needed 
for the fighting fronts at home and 
abroad. 

If you do not grasp immediately what 
I mean when I say “the fighting fronts 
at home and abroad,” let me point out 
that there are no front-line trenches in 
all-out wars. The fighting front is wher- 
ever men and women struggle to win the 
war—be it in fox holes in Guadalcanal, 
or on farms in the Mississippi Valley— 
be it aboard small or large ships in con- 
voys at sea, in huge factories, or one-man 
shops at home. 


War is where you find it, and today you 
find war wherever a single individual 
is doing his or her share toward victory. 

And that includes the classrooms of our 
high schools. 

The Victory Corps was started last fall. 
It is well begun, but only half com- 
pleted. So far as I am concerned, it will 
not be completed until every boy and 
girl of high school age is enrolled. 

Iam revealing no military secret when 
I say that during the 21 days I spent in 
aimless floating aboard a raft in the Pa- 
cific, I did some purposeful thinking. 
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And part of that thinking was devoted 
to the Victory Corps. 

I have this message for educators. 

Remember that the Victory Corps is 
neither a hobby nor a fad. It is an 
earnest and real effort in this war. What 
you, as educators do, in helping to train 
our boys and girls under this program, 
will make them more effective members 
of the great combat team of the United 
Nations, expedite the ending of the war, 
and help our side to victory. The boys 
and girls in your classes have only one 
immediate future now, insofar as learn- 
ing is concerned, and that is to prepare 
themselves to help win this war. 

There is no other future for them. If 
we don’t win this war, there will be no 
future at all—/for them, for you, for any 
of us. 

The era when Johnnie became a soldier 
just by grabbing a gun has gone. Today 
the great majority of soldiers must be 
trained specialists. I don’t know how 
many specialists it takes to keep a Man- 
o-War afloat, or send a convoy across 
the ocean—but I daresay that the num- 
ber is a high percentage of the personnel 
involved. But I do know that it takes 36 
men on the ground and in the air to 
keep a Flying Fortress flying. 

You high-school juniors and seniors 
will get, as I said before, a running start 
by studying special, as well as basic sub- 
jects. These subjects will vitalize and 
stimulate your mind. The knowledge 
you will gain will stand you in good stead 
in the theaters of combat. You will need 
all the training you can get. For, in the 
final analysis, modern war is largely a 
battle of individuals fighting singly or in 
teams. 

It does not matter whether you are 
crouching in a fox hole with a Tommy 
gun, piloting an airplane, manning a 
gun aboard a ship or driving a tank, 
navigating a transoceanic air transport, 
or patrolling our country’s shores—you 
are on your own. The success of your 
mission—your chances of survival— 
largely depend on you as an individual. 
True, you are a member of a team, but 
you are also an individual. In fact, in 
war you become a very rugged in- 
dividualist. 

Up to now, I have dwelt entirely on 
what the training, planned through the 
Victory Corps, will mean in the winning 
of the war. I wish to make it clear that 
this training will also be of enormous 
value in winning the peace. One of the 
objectives of the corps is to develop an 
understanding of the war purposes, the 
reasons why we are in the fight. 

I know that the youth of America will 
do their share for victory. 


RICKENBACKER VC RECORD- 
ING AVAILABLE 


Captain Rickenbacker’s address as 
Chairman of the National Policy Com- 
mittee was recorded and is available on 
16-inch transcriptions at 334%, RPM. 
Single transcriptions of this Independ- 
ence Hall speech on “American Boys’ 
and Girls’ Future” have been sent to 
State Victory Corps directors. The 
transcription may also be borrowed for 
short periods without charge from the 
Radio Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
or may be purchased ($2.50 for one 30- 
minute transcription). 

The transcription will prove useful for 
auditorium programs and with planning 
groups. It may also be presented over 
local radio stations. 





~ GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
HSVC NEWS REPORTS 


Readers of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY are 
replying to our request for Victory Corps 
news. Reports have come from many 
sections of the country revealing the or- 
ganization of Victory Corps units hith- 
erto unknown to the Office of Education. 
Among news notes received are these 
stories: 

The majority of Victory Corps mem- 
bers at Schenectady Vocational High 
School (Schenectady, N. Y.) carry a full 
school program while they hold 8-hour 
jobs as bookkeepers, typists, and mimeo- 
graph machine and switchboard opera- 
tors. Recently, the local War Price and 
Rationing Board needed comptometers 
but none were available. Thousands of 
fuel oil forms were carried to school, and 
Victory Corps members verified the cal- 
culations. 

* © s 


Military drill, time out of the school 
day for war activities, and a guidance 
program in which every student member 
will take war courses in sequence lead- 
ing to specific skills, are features of the 
Victory Corps as developed by a fac- 
ulty committee at New Utrecht High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A faculty committee has also arranged 
with organizations in the school’s local- 
ity, like the O. C. D., the A. W. V. S., 
police precincts, air raid sector head- 
quarters, the Y’s, churches, synagogues, 
and community houses, for admission of 
New Utrecht students into their fields 
of work. One teacher for each student 
group in community activities will serve 
as liaison officer between the agency and 





the school itself, so that the needs of 
each are made known to the other, 
Each Victory Corps Division will meet 
once every 3 weeks, during schoo! hours, 
to discuss matters pertinent to its par. 
ticular interests. 


For their work in the tin can salvage 
drive, the community activities group 
of the Dunellen High School Victory 
Corps (Dunellen, N. J.), has been named 
the “Cannoneers.” 

+ * eo 


First Victory Corps Certificate in 
Georgia went to Sparks-Adel High 
School in Adel. Five special service di- 
visions are in operation and all stu- 
dents wear simple uniforms made by the 
school’s home economics department. 


The “blackout” nutrition card system 
in operation at Arsenal Technical High 
School (Indianapolis, Ind.), and de- 
scribed in these columns in the February 
15th issue has borne fruit. During a 
recent lunch drive, three “victory” cards 
to one “blackout” card were distributed 
to students buying lunch in the school 
cafeteria. V cards are awarded to stu- 
dents who purchase well balanced 
lunches and blackout cards are given to 
pupils whose lunch falls below standard. 


* * * 


In cooperation with the Y. M. and the 
Y. W. C. A. in Greenwich, Conn., the 
Greenwich High-School Victory Corps is 
conducting a series of evening lectures 
on social hygiene and classes in pre- 
flight instruction for girls. The Green- 
wich Recreation Board assists with the 
physical fitness program now in prog- 
ress and the Boys’ Club and Y. M. C. A. 
provide swimming pools and rifle ranges. 
The Rotary Club supplies instructors for 
classes in map making and reading. 


7. * * 


Washington’s Birthday was promotion 
day for the Greenville (Miss.) High 
School Victory Corps. This corps is or- 
ganized on a military basis and each spe- 
cial service division is divided into com- 
panies. Each company, aside from its 
field of specialization, participates in a 
particular community activity. A band 
concert featuring music of the United 
Nations was sponsored by the corps. Ad- 
mission was gained by purchase of a war 
bond or stamp. Eleven thousand dol- 
lars was realized from this single per- 
formance. 

* + * 

In Louisiana, 20,595 high-school stu- 
dents are members of 123 Victory Corps 
units. 
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A Victory Shop Program, including 
preinduction, preemployment, and war- 
service classes is in operation in Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) schools. Gearing the High 
School to the War Effort, published by 
the Department of Secondary Education 
of Knoxville, describes wartime curricu- 
lum revisions in all subjects. 


* * * 


“Two-thirds of the students at Penn 
Yan Academy (Penn Yan, N. Y.) are 
active members of the Victory Corps,” 
writes Donald Grant, principal of the 
school. One hundred and seventy stu- 
dents volunteered for the 1943 spring 
Red Cross blood bank drive. 


* * . 


The Cachalot Council of Boy Scouts 
is cooperating with Victory Corps ad- 
ministrators in New Bedford, Mass., to 
organize air and sea scouting courses. 


* * * 


The Maryland State Department of 
Education has already issued four pam- 
phlets in its Victory Corps series. No. 1, 
The High-School Victory Corps, has just 
been reissued. No. 2, The Redirection 
of Industrial Arts and Vocational-Indus- 
trial Teaching Activities in Wartime, 
suggests purposes, objectives and con- 
tent of a Victory Corps pre-induction 
shop course. No. 3, Redirection of Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation Teaching 
Activities in Wartime, points the way to 
an accelerated, intensified physical fit- 
ness program. How students may fulfill 
Victory Corps requirements through ag- 
ricultural activities is outlined in pam- 
phlet No. 4, Membership in the Victory 
Corps Through Essential Agricultural 
Activities. 

* * * 

The Dubuque, Iowa, Senior High 
School has organized all five special 
service divisions. Members of the Air 
Service Division have joined the local 
Junior Civilian Air Patrol and drill once 
a week. Hospitals and the orphanage in 
Dubuque are cooperating to give Com- 
munity Service Division members an op- 
portunity to be of civic help. Every 
homeroom is working on a Junior Red 
Cross project or some other war activity. 

* + . 


Collinwood High-School’s Victory 
Corps band and choral club (Cleveland, 
Ohio) furnished the music for the corps 
induction ceremony. A tribute was paid 
to Collinwood alumni already in the 
armed forces. 

* * . 


Upperclassmen at Emery High School 


in Emeryville, Calif., have formed a Vic- 
tory Corps and outfitted themselves in 





overseas caps, Army reject field jackets, 
and Victory Corps insignia. Eleven 
class periods each week are devoted to 
Victory Corps subjects. 


From Student to Soldier—Some Ques- 
tions and Answers about Entering Mili- 
tary Service, has been published through 
the cooperation of the Utica, N. Y., pub- 
lic schools and the Charles H. Andrean 
Post of the American Legion. 

” * 7 

Military drill, a pre-induction course 
in fundamentals of radio, and pre-flight 
aeronautics are important in the Victory 
Corps at Maroa High School at Decatur, 
Ill. Wartime mathematics is now a re- 
quired course for all students. 


* . * 


A Victory Corps song to the tune of 
America the Beautiful is sung at assem- 
blies by the Victory Corps at Rich Hill 
High School in Rich Hill, Mo. The corps 
is active in the Model Airplane Project. 


VICTORY HOUR 


Official Radio Program of the 
High-Schoo’ Victory Corps 


Blue Network, Tuesdays, 
2:30-3 EWT 


Following are major features of Vic- 
tory Hour programs scheduled for the 
next few weeks. Each will introduce 
students and teachers to an important 
war service for which schools are pre- 
paring boys and girls. Each will also 
report latest Victory Corps progress and 
news. 


March 23—A Victory Corps in Action 


(All). 

March 30—Victory Farm Volunteers 
(All). 

@ April 6—Army Day (Land and Air 
Service). 


April 13—Jefferson Gave Us Our War 
Aims (Wartime Citizenship). 


The former writer of The World Is 
Yours and Freedom’s People, Irve Tu- 
nick, has been assigned to organize and 
write the Victory Hour. The World Is 
Yours for 5 years dramatized the re- 
search and contributions of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and won a wide audi- 
ence. Freedom’s People presented the 


contributions of Negroes to American. 


culture and is now available in tran- 
scribed form from the Radio Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Suggestions for improving the Victory 
Hour as a wartime radio service to Vic- 
tory Corps students, teachers, and par- 
ents will be appreciated. 











American Dental Association 
Cooperates with HSVC 


The American Dental Association has 
just announced a comprehensive plan 
for cooperation in the health program 
of the High-School Victory Corps. 

Through its Council on Dental Health, 
that Association is developing plans that 
will enable school officials to complete 
the dental corrective phases of the phys- 
ical fitness program. In order to ac- 
complish this it will be necessary for 
members of the dental profession to give 
a priority rating and special considera- 
tion to high-school students, particu- 
larly those who are about to enter the 
military or civilian war services. The 
major objectives of the dental plan are: 


1. To graduate high-school boys 
and girls dentally fit so that they 
will not be hindered by dental dis- 
ease from fulfilling military and 
civilian activities. 

2. To correct existing dental de- 
fects and to prevent future defects 
by employing the services of the 
family dentist and thus help to re- 
duce the heavy burden now being 
carried by our overloaded military 
dental corps. 

3. To enable the high-school stu- 
dent entering military or civilian 
war services to enter immediately 
his period of training without the 
loss of valuable time spent in dental 
rehabilitation. 

4. To meet not only the immedi- 
ate dental needs of prospective in- 
ductees and high-school students 
entering civilian war work but fur- 
ther extend dentistry’s long range 
educational program for the control 
of dental disease. 


To facilitate the immediate partici- 
pation of its members in the program 
the Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association has recom- 
mended the establishment of similar 
councils in dental health in each of its 
48 State and 440 component dental so- 
cieties. These councils will cooperate 
with the State superintendent of public 
instruction and with county or city 
school superintendents and high-school 
principals so that the dental fitness pro- 
gram can be carried to every boy and girl 
in every high school in the country. 
Special educational posters, booklets, and 
pamphlets have been prepared to imple- 
ment the program, 

In announcing dentistry’s participa- 
tion in the Victory Corps program the 
American Dental Association’s presi- 
dent, J. Ben Robinson, stated “I believe 
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every thinking man, woman, or child 
in America is beginning to realize that 
physical fitness is the order of the day. 
Certainly every one of us knows that 
every minute of effort counts toward 
victory and every lost minute—whether 
lost through ill health or any other 
cause—counts toward victory for our 
enemies. American dentistry is proud 
to participate in the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps program.” 

Dr. Robinson pointed out, however, 
that dentistry’s participation in the 
high-school physical fitness program 
would in nowise lessen the dental asso- 
ciation’s efforts in a program of preven- 
tive dentistry for preschool and ele- 
mentary school children. He added 
“For years dentists have warned patients 
and the public that neglect is one of the 
principal causes of serious dental dis- 
orders. Had our present high-school 
students been given proper dental care 
when they were preschool and elemen- 
tary school children, their mouths would 
have been in a much better condition 
today.” 


OCD Director Speaks 
to HSVC Members 


“Don’t wait for someone to give you a 
job. Look around,” said James M, Lan- 
dis, Director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, to HSVC members gathered to 
hear a Victory Hour broadcast. “Right 
now this country needs more than ever 
before the services of boys and girls of 
your age and your abilities. You high- 
school students are particularly well 
equipped to give the home front war the 
extra bit of energy it needs. 

“You can make splints and bandages 
and dressings and stretchers; search out 
scrap metal and rubber; make maps for 
your Defense Council; distribute war 
literature and war posters; make equip- 
ment and furniture for service men’s 
centers; learn what to do in all kinds 
of emergency situations; care for chil- 
dren of war working mothers; serve as 
messengers. 

“But don’t wait for someone to give 
you a job. Look around. Ask your 
teachers, your air raid warden, your local 
Defense Council. Find a war job that 
needs to be done in your community. 
And I want you to know that while you’re 
taking training and doing the day-to- 
day jobs—you may be getting ready for 
a far more active part than you sus- 
pect.” 


New York City Schools 
Mobilize VC 


At a meeting of the 78 High-School 
Victory Corps directors of New York 


City, called by Harrison Thomas, New 
York City’s Victory Corps director, on 
February 17th, more than 65 schools 
reported corps units already functioning. 
The others have plans under way. The 
Board of Education has endorsed the 
Victory Corps idea and has recom- 
mended that all schools put the program 


in operation. 
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VC Service Opportunities 

Victory Farm Volunteers—Recruits 
are needed now for training in prepara. 
tion for next summer’s farm service. 

Fat Salvage—An intensified fat sal- 
vage drive will relieve the current acute 
glycerine shortage. 

Victory Gardens.——School and home 
Victory Gardens should be started to 
help fill in shortages caused by rationing 
of canned and dried foods, 
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When the High-School Boy Goes 


To War 


“When the High-School Boy Goes to 
War,” written by Brig. Gen. H. C. Hold- 
ridge, Commandant, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School, Fort Washington, Md., and 
Director of Schools Training, Army Ad- 
ministration Schools, is valuable for all 
boys preparing for service with the Army, 
whether they are enrolled in the Land 
Service Division or the Air Service Divi- 
sion. This article will be followed by one 
on the Army classification system. 
Watch for it. 

Victory Corps members heard General 
Holdridge on the March 9th broadcast of 
the Victory Hour, and will have a chance 
to hear him again when he speaks on 
the Army Hour on Sunday, March 21st. 
That program will be devoted to Army 
activities in education and training. 


Today’s average American high-school 
boy—Army authorities generally agree— 
will develop into the “world’s best sol- 
dier,” in a United States Army which,js 
already backed by a solid global reputa- 
tion for the brilliancy and individuality 
of its fighting men. 

When this high-school boy faces entry 
into service in the immediate future, he 
will be received by Army personnel at 
induction, reception and training cen- 
ters with full realization of his possibili- 
ties. Trained classification and ad- 
ministrative officers and personnel con- 
sultants of the Adjutant General’s Office 
are as much, if not more, concerned as 
the youth himself over his proper as- 
signment—where he can be of the most 
value to the Army and most benefit to 
himself. 


**Processing’’ Inductees 


It will not be unnatural, in fact the 
contrary would be the exception, for a 


youth to experience an uneasy sense of 
foreboding and some nervousness as he 
leaves his home and loved ones to em- 
bark on a strange and exciting new ad- 
venture—entrance into the U. S. Army. 

The first thing he will encounter will 
be “processing”, in many and sundry 
forms, beginning at the Induction Sta- 
tion, some central point near his home, 
where on an appointed day he will ap- 
pear with others of his fellows. Pri- 
mary purpose of the Induction Station 
is to provide an initial screening of se- 
lectees certified by local selective service 
boards, prepare initial records when the 
selectee is found acceptable, and to 
swear the new soldier into the service of 
his country. 

From the moment the inductee leaves 
his Selective Service Board he lives and 
travels at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. Meals and lodging dre provided 
and while the youth’s first impression 
may be gloomy as he compares his new 
surroundings with the old home life he 
was used to, he will soon admit that the 
Army does everything humanly possible 
to feed, house, and equip its men in the 
best manner possible. 

The inductee receives a thorough 
physical examination to test his fitness 
for either general or limited service. 
Psychologists single out men of question- 
able literacy to be given remedial train- 
ing before being sent to regular units. 
Psychiatrists evaluate mental and emo- 
tional stability of the inductee to elimi- 
nate those who would fail to adjust 
themselves to the service. 

The new soldier gets an Army serial 
number, which will identify him 
throughout his Army career, and in the 
future records of the Government. He 
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is fingerprinted and his service record— 
a detailed statement of his Army experi- 
ence which will be maintained until his 
separation from the service or until he 
becomes a commissioned officer—is ini- 
tiated. 


“In the Army Now” 


Legally and technically he is “in the 
Army now” but he has not yet been uni- 
formed, subjected to numerous other 
tests, classified, or assigned. This proc- 
essing will occur at the Reception Cen- 
ter. 

At this point the inductee is given the 
opportunity of taking a 7-day leave in 
order to take care of personal affairs. 
If he exercises this privilege he is trans- 
ferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps for 
the 1-week period and is instructed to 
report to the nearest Reception Center 
at the expiration of that time. If he 
does not take the leave, he is sent directly 
from Induction Station to Reception 
Center. 

At the Reception Center the erstwhile 
civilian is converted into a full-fledged 
soldier. He is assigned to a receiving 
company, issued Army clothing and 
equipment and is introduced to the 
chores of daily Army life—kitchen po- 
lice, guard duty, fatigue duty and some 
simple drill. 

In high school, the normal youth usu- 
ally has little fondness for “tests.” Yet, 
if he were asked, upon his entry into the 
service, how the Army should decide 
which among his group are the most 
outstanding young men, he would un- 
doubtedly reply: “Give us some kind 
of fair test which will indicate those 
among us with the most ability to learn.” 


Value of Testing Program 


The Army does just that, and has not 
only one test but many. These are not 
judged alone on a single score, but are 
rated on a modern, intelligent method, 
with leadership, mental and physical 
strain and other factors taken into con- 
sideration. Classifiers and consultants 
never forget their main purpose—to get 
the best man in the best job. 

These tests are not merely to con- 
found the poor inductee who is often be- 
wildered and sometimes does poorly on 
a test due to nervousness or other stress, 
but are the best methdd of arriving at 
an over-all estimate of the inductees’ 
abilities. The Army understands the 
various conditions which may “throw off” 
an inductee on one or more tests and is 
human in its relationship with the new 
men. By these intelligent and human 
methods the United States is building an 








inexorable Army machine, retaining in- 
dividuality of its men rather than crush- 
ing them into a regimented unthinking 
mass in the manner of our Axis foes. 

The same spirit which has led America 
to the top as a nation—individually of its 
people—has been evident in every great 
American battle victory. Small wonder, 
then, that the Army’s reception center 
officers work so earnestly and conscien- 
tiously with each new man in making 
careful assignments. 

In addition to the tests which include 
oral interview, general classification test, 
clerical aptitude test, mechanical and 
radio aptitude and others, the inductee 
receives various immunizations and vac- 
cinations which all soldiers must be 
given. 

And finally, duly uniformed, equipped, 
classified, immunized, and with all neces- 
sary records made, the soldier is ready 
for dispatch to a replacement training 
center or directly to a tactical unit or 
field installation for the actual training 
which will give him the foundation for 
the future he is expected to carve into the 
slate of the world’s war history as the 
“world’s best soldier.” 


Tank Warfare 


Mechanized warfare brings tank fight- 
ing to a position of high importance. 
Tank destroyer battalions are vital units 
in the ground forces and many H.S. V. C. 
members will find themselves at the Tank 
Destroyer School after their induction 
into the Army. The following statement 
was written by Maj. Gen. A. D. Bruce, 
commanding officer of the Tank Destroy- 
er School at Camp Hood, Tex., to intro- 
duce the article which follows it. This 
story is one of a series on the Army 
Ground Forces and Services of Supply. 


The Tank Destroyer School 


Here at Camp Hood, where the tank 
destroyer battalions are activated and 
trained, our schools are the very founda- 
tion upon which our soldiers are trained. 

The Army and the Nation recognize the 
great obligation they owe that vast army 
of teachers and educators who so pa- 
tiently have devoted their lives to im- 
parting that basic knowledge to our chil- 
dren and youths without which it would 
have been impossible to educate and 
train them in the intricacies of modern 
war, May I commend. our educators for 
a work extremely well done? 

A. D. Bruce, 
Major General, U.S. A., 
Commanding. 


Camp Hood, Tex., is the U. S. Army’s 
answer to one of the biggest questions in 
the war—how to successfully combat en- 
emy tanks. Camp Hood was created 
under the direction of Maj. Gen. Andrew 
D. Bruce. The camp is located in cen- 
tral Texas, where ideal land is plentiful. 
There are 158,000 acres of it; enough 
room for realistic maneuvers and tactics 
that approximate battle conditions. 
The creation of the camp itself is a story 
in organization and administration. The 
camp was actually doing business long 
before it was completed. The construc- 
tion of buildings began in April 1942. A 
most vital part of the camp was the Tank 
Destroyer School; yet, there was no wait- 
ing for the completed buildings. Classes 
started in May. Lectures were given out 
of doors and in municipal buildings of 
neighboring towns. The men were quar- 
tered in private homes. Now, the school 
is complete and in full swing, teaching 
its specialty—tank destruction. 

The technique of the tank destroyer is 
based on a highly mobile self-propelled 
gun. The gun may be mounted on a 
half-track or a _  full-track vehicle. 
Whatever the mount, it will be lightly 
armored. By virtue of this light armor, 
valuable characteristics not possessed by 
the tank are obtained. It is fast, mobile, 
and provides enough vision for its gun- 
ners to get in really accurate fire. 

The tank destroyer is primarily an 
offensive weapon. Its mission is to seek 
tanks, destroy them, and then run for a 
new position. As far as possible, the 
destroyer will only do business with 
tanks. While the star of the Tank De- 
stroyer Battalion is the self-propelled 
artillery unit, other means of tank de- 
struction are used. The auxiliary weap- 
ons include antitank grenades, machine 
guns, mines, several versions of Molotov 
cocktails, and hand arms. New weapons 
are being experimented with constantly, 
and new and more deadly ones are being 
developed. 

The training of specialists for the 
Tank Destroyer Battalion is the job of 
the Tank Destroyer School under the 
direction of Gen. Hugh T. Mayberry. 
The school is for both enlisted men and 
officers. In addition, there is an Officer 
Candidate School where enlisted men 
may become tank-destroyer officers. 
The body of students in the school come 
from Camp Hood and other camps hav- 
ing tank-destroyer battalions. 

The curriculum of the school includes 
weapons, automotive mechanics, demoli- 
tion work, communications, tactics, and 
other related subjects. Educators might 
well take note that several of the above 
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courses may be of use to the men in earn- 
ing a living when the war is over. 

In its methods of instruction the 
school’s keynote has been “learning by 
doing.” Realism is stressed. If the 
course is one where any kind of machin- 
ery or apparatus is used, the students at 
some time operate, repair, and in general 
dissect it and find out what makes it tick. 
If the course is on demolition or tactics, 
the students either go through the ac- 
tual operation or see it staged by a train- 
ing brigade. Their function in the Tank 
Destroyer Battalion is emphasized. 
They must know what they are doing, 
why they are doing it, how important it 
is, and what might happen to the entire 
organization, including themselves, 
should they fail in accomplishing their 
job. 

If the problem being presented in class 
is a tough and intricate one, there are 
assistant instructors circulating among 
the students. As the instructor gives 
his lecture or demonstration, the as- 
sistant points out to the individual stu- 
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dents the particular item in question on 
the student’s apparatus. Time is there- 
by saved. It also serves to help the 
timid student who might hesitate to halt 
the whole class for his lone question, but 
he does not hesitate to call one of the 
assistant instructors over. The classes 
are equipped with numerous visual 
aids—charts, pictures, mock-ups, and 
films. 

It is not assumed that an instructor is 
an able teacher because he is an officer. 
He must be qualified in his subject mat- 
ter. He must take a course in methods 
of instruction, conducted by a qualified 
instructor, at the Tank Destroyer 
School. In making tests the instructors 
must adhere to the fundamental pre- 
cepts of test construction. In prac- 
tically all tests objective questions ca- 
pable of definite evaluation are used. 

Camp Hood is proud of its Tank De- 
stroyer School. It believes that it is 


doing well the task of training the spe- 
cialists needed in our new Army and in 
so doing bringing nearer the victory 
which shall be ours. 





New Navy College-Training 
Program Announced 


An announcement of immediate in- 
terest to members of the Sea Service Di- 
vision interested in becoming officers in 
the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
was released by the Navy Department re- 
cently. We reprint below those sections 
of the announcement which are of spe- 
cial interest to high-school students. 

The new Navy College-Training Pro- 
gram, designed to produce officers for 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard through the training of students 
and recent graduates of high schools and 
preparatory schools, enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and college students, will be inaugurated 
about July 1 with the enrollment of stu- 
dents to be selected after tests to be given 
on or about April 2. The new program, 
designated as the Navy’s V-12 program, 
will also absorb most of the college stu- 
dents now enlisted in the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves, those who enlisted 
in the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps 
with Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
preference, and those who hold student 
probationary commissions in the U. 8. 
Naval Reserve. 


Students to be trained under the 
Navy’s College-Training Program for 
general duties will receive one and one- 
third years of study at colleges and uni- 
versities under contract to the Navy. 
This training will consist of 4 terms of 
college work of 16 weeks duration each. 

The length of course for students who 
are in training for specialized service, 
including chaplain, medical, dental, and 
engineering officer candidates, will vary 
from6to12terms. At the conclusion of 
their college work, students will take 
specialized naval training leading to 
commissions. 

All men accepted for the V-12 pro- 
gram will be ordered to college and go 
on active duty in uniform under military 
discipline. They will be rated as ap- 
prentice seamen, U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Qualifying tests will be held on or 
about April 2 throughout the Nation. 
Students selected on the basis of offi- 
cer-like qualifications including scores 
on these tests will be assigned to the 
Navy College-Training Program in two 
groups. The first group will report to 
colleges and universities, now being se- 


ew 






lected by the Navy, on or about July 1, 
1943. The second group will report on 
or about’ November 1. Another group 
will report about March 1, 1944, follow. 
ing selection late in 1943 in other tests, 

Among the civilians who will be eligi. 
ble to take the April tests are (1) high. 
school or preparatory school graduates 
who will have attained their 17th and 
not their 20th birthdays by July 1, 1943, 
regardless of whether they are presently 
attending college; or (2) high-school or 
preparatory school seniors who will be 
graduated by July 1, 1943, provided they 
will have attained their 17th and not 
their 20th birthdays by that date. 

For admission to the tests to be given 
late in 1943, all applicants for V-12, 
except those who were in college in the 
spring of 1943 and those to graduate from 
high school or preparatory school at mid- 
year, 1943-44, must produce certificates 
of graduation from high or prep school, 

In addition to qualifying scholastically 
for tests, a civilian candidate must also 
meet the following requirements: 


1. Be a male citizen of the United 
States. 

2. Be morally and physically qualified 
for this program, including a 
minimum visual acuity of 18/20. 

3. Be unmarried and agree to remain 
unmarried until commissioned 
unless sooner released by the 
Navy Department. 


4. Evidence potential officer qualifica- 
tions, including appearance and 
seholarship records. 


Preliminary application forms for the 
V-12 program will be distributed through 
local high schools and colleges. Each ap- 
plicant will be required to.submit this 
form, properly filled out and certified by 
a high-school principal or college ad- 
ministrator, who will be directed to re- 
fuse to certify and thereby to eliminate 
candidates who obviously are below 
physical standards or who show evidence 
of inadequate educational preparation. 

Following the tests, successful candi- 
dates will be requested to report to the 
nearest Office of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment at their own expense. In some sec- 
tions of the country, temporary branch 
offices of Naval Officer Procurement will 
be set up for the purpose of interviewing 
candidates for the Navy College-Train- 
ing Program. In eath Office of Naval 
Officer Procurement final selection will 
be made by a selection committee after 
candidates have passed a _ thorough 
physical examination. The selection 
committees, whose decision in choosing 
students for the program will be final, 
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will consist of an educator, a representa- 
tive civilian, and a naval officer. 

Candidates accepted by the Navy will 
be enrolled in Class V-12, United States 
Naval Reserve. Successful candidates 
will be permitted to indicate their pref- 
erence for assignment to colleges on the 
Navy list. -The Navy will respect the 
preference of the student as far as pos- 
sible. 

Students may also express a preference 
for the branch of service, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, and a prelimi- 
nary choice of courses of study, such as 
medicine, engineering, etc., at the time of 
their assignment to the V-12 program. 
These choices will not be binding, how- 
ever, for final assignment will be based 
on demonstrated ability, the needs of the 
service, and counseling during the first 


two semesters. 
* . . 


What Kind of Job for Me 
in the Navy? 


Here is another article for Victory 
Corps Sea Service members who are 
planning to enter the Navy. Prepared 
for EDUCATION FOR VICTORY by the Navy 
this preview tells about the 49 special 
ratings and the pay rates that go with 
them.—Editor. 

The United States Navy is an organ- 
ization of experts. Almost every man 
is trained to become a specialist in his 
specific job. Men experienced in a trade 
are given a chance to continue it in the 
Navy, while men without previous ex- 
perience can qualify for training under 
skilled Navy instructors. 

There are 49 different classes of spe- 
cial jobs for enlisted men in the Navy, 
each with its own rating badge, worn 
on the sleeve. These jobs are called 
“ratings,” and the men who hold them 
are “petty officers.” Most men enlist 
as apprentice seamen. These men are 
automatically promoted with increased 
pay after 2 months of basic training. 
Thereafter they may advance through 
Navy vocational school training or prac- 
tical experience at sea, or both, up 
through the various classes of petty 
officer. 

Men aiming for the Navy often wonder 
what they will be able to earn. Pay in 
the Navy is liberal, and various allow- 
ances are generous. Enlisted men, in- 


cluding petty officers, are fed, clothed,” 


and housed by the Government. In ad- 
dition, they get the best of medical and 
dental care, and travel is paid for if it 
isfor the Navy. Thusin considering the 
pay scale given here, the prospective 
sailor should remember that the actual 
cash he gets is over and above the basic 





necessities of living. Compare a petty 
officer, third class—many of them are 
still in their teens—with a young man in 
a similar position in civil life. How many 
civilian young men have $78 a month 
left after they have paid for board, lodg- 
ing, clothes, medical and dental care, 
and traveling expenses? 


Monthly base pay 
(plus keep and 


Rate allowances) 
Apprentice seQMGN....cccccnecensnccacee $50 
Seaman, second class..............-..-. 54 
Seeman. Tst. COW< <<ccnnsnccnscocssecs 66 
Petty officer, third class................<.- 78 
Petty officer, second class.............-- 96 
Petty officer, first GAGS. nnccacconncncncce 114 


Chief petty officer (acting appointment). 126 
Chief petty officer (permanent appoint- 

ee 138 

Allowances fall into several classes. 
Men on sea duty or in overseas service 
get a 20-percent increase in base pay. 
Men on submarine duty or under flight 
orders get a 50-percent increase. Base 
pay increases 5 percent after each 3-year 
period of service, up to a maximum of 50 
percent. Men using arms—gun cap- 
tains, range finder operators, aircraft 
machine gunners, etc.—get from $1 to $5 
a month extra. 

Allowances for dependents are made 
in the following ways. Apprentice sea- 
men, seamen, second and first classes, 
and petty officers, third class, may con- 
tribute from their pay $22 a month, to 
which the Government adds $28 a month 
for wife, plus $12 a month for one child 
and $10 a month for each additional 
child. Liberal allowances for dependent 
parents are also made. 

+ Chief petty officers and first- and sec- 
ond-class petty officers with dependent 
families—including dependent parents— 
receive dependents’ quarters allowances 
of $37.50 a month. In addition, men of 
the Navy may insure themselves with 


Government 
premiums. 

Men experienced in various trades and 
skills may be enlisted directly as petty 
officers. The following age limits are 
used as a guide in determining the grades 
of such men: Petty officer, third class— 
20; second class—23; first . class—26; 
chief—30. 

There is a place in the Navy for men 
of all aptitudes and tastes. Experience 
is not necessary. The names.of jobs in 
the Navy run the alphabet from aerog- 
rapher (weather observer) to yeoman 
(clerk and stenographer). Here are the 
names of some of the ratings: Aviation 
pilot, aviation radioman, aviation ma- 


insurance at very low 


chinist’s mate, baker, boilermaker, 
bugler, carpenter’s mate, electrician’s 
mate, hospital apprentice, molder, 


painter, parachute rigger, pharmacist’s 
mate, printer, ship’s cook, signalman, 
telegrapher, torpedoman’s mate, turret 
captain. 

Here, for example, are the specifica- 
tions for one set of ratings—radiomen. 


Base 

Ratings Abbreviation pay 
Chief Radioman--_-.--.....-.- CRM $138 
Radioman, Ist class........- RMIc 114 
Radioman, 2d class_....-..-- RM2c 96 
Radioman, 3d class......-.. RM3c 78 


Duties.—Operate Navy radio transmitting 
and receiving equipment. Maintain and care 
for radio batteries. Send and receive on all 
frequencies used by the Navy. Encipher and 
decipher Navy code messages. Adjust and 
repair radio direction finders and sound 
equipment. Understand basic principles of 
all Navy radio and electrical equipment. 

Related civil jobs—Radio repairmen. Li- 
censed radio operators. Radio engineers. 

Practical knowledge that will help you. 
Electricity. Radio and Sound. Vacuum 
tubes. Typewriting and English. 


Further details about these jobs may 
be found in a pamphlet, What Kind of 
Job Can I Get in the Navy?, issued by the 
Recruiting Division of the Navy. 
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Army Air Forces Announce College- 


Training Program 


With preparation, both mentally and 
physically, of Air Crew students, for in- 
tensive ground training in pre-flight 
schools as its objective, the proposed 
curriculum for Army Air Forces went 
into effect on March 1, 1943, in numerous 
colleges throughout the United States. 
The college-training program covers 


three well defined fields. Academic 
preparation will include such subjects 
as will prepare the air crew students for 
the pre-flight, flight, and ground school 
instruction which they will receive in the 
Air Forces flying schools. 

Military training will include instruc- 
tion in basic military indoctrination, 
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military customs and regulations, and 
infantry drill. The physical training 
program will fit trainees to absorb fu- 
ture intensive training without undue 
fatigue or ill effects. 

During the 5 months college-training 
period, the academic instruction will 
closely approximate the first year 
courses in a large majority of the 
colleges. Mathematics, physics, his- 
tory, geography, and English will be 
taught, with emphasis placed upon the 
first two. A course in civil air regula- 
tions will also be given to the cadets. 

The faculties of the colleges and uni- 
versities participating in the program 
will serve as instructors for these aca- 
demic courses. They will follow in gen- 
eral the outlines for such courses as they 
have been traditionally organized, with 
such modification as the objectives of 
the program would indicate. In the 
course in geography, for example, em- 
phasis will be placed upon the practical 
use and interpretation of maps. 

Instruction in physical training will be 
provided by the college or university to 
which the cadet units are assigned, and 
members of the faculties of the cooper- 
ating institutions will give the required 
course in medical aid. 

Basic “military indoctrination” will 
include the traditional Infantry drill, 
ceremonies and inspection, hygiene and 
sanitation, interior guard, and customs 
and courtesies of the service. . This work 
will be under the direct supervision of 
officers of the Army Air Forces. 


Flight Training, Fifth Month 


Because of the required flight train- 
ing, which will be given during the fifth 
month of the course, the colleges selected 
for the air-cadet training program have 
fiying facilities, or are within a reason- 
able distance of these facilities. This 
part of the program is being conducted 
in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s War Training Service. 
The course will cover all phases of basic 
flight instruction. 

After specifying the subjects essential 
to the course, the cooperating institu- 
tions are urged to provide a limited num- 
ber of electives. However, no such 
course will be included in this list which 
departs from the institution’s regularly 
accepted list of courses required for the 
baccalaureate-degree. Typical of such a 
course would be one in navigational aids 
involving those parts of astronomy use- 
ful in navigation. 

Physical requirements for the training 
of the Air Corps cadets at the colleges, 
such as the size of the classes, laboratory 





space, and other factors of like nature, 
are the normal expectation covering 
such points in the usual college program. 
Likewise, the selection of texts is left to 
the individual institutions with the ex- 
pectation that the books to be provided 
will be similar to, if not the same as, 
those used in the regular classes at these 
schools. 

For the majority of the boys, the pro- 
gram will represent the normal transi- 
tion from the secondary school to col- 
lege. Upon the conclusion of their term 
of service with the Air Forces, it should 
be possible for those who wish to com- 
plete their college work to resume their 
studies without difficulty. While the 
Army Air Forces are not involved in the 
matter of academic credits, it is expected 
that the individual institutions will make 
agreeable arrangements with the cadets 
assigned to them. 

The program is designed to meet the 
immediate and pressing needs of the 
Army Air Forces, but it has been so or- 
ganized that those who would normally 
go to college, as well as many who would 
not have had that opportunity, largely 
for financial reasons, will receive their 
introduction to Army life in surround- 
ings which closely approximate those to 
which their school experiences have 
accustomed them. ‘ 


7 7 7: 
Army-Navy Preinduction 
Selection Plan in Effect 

Qualified registrants who wish to vol- 
unteer ahead of their call may apply for 
preinduction selection and assignment 
as aviation cadets, or for special serv- 


ices in the Army or Navy, according to 
plans approved by the Joint Army and 
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Navy Personnel Board, it was announced 
recently. 

Initially, assignments to aviation 
cadet training and for premeteorologi- 
cal and meteorological training under the 
plan will be only for the Army. The 
Army aviation cadet program will be only 
for pilots, bombardiers, and navigators, 

Further announcement will be made 
later, when authorized by the Joint Army 
and Navy Personnel Board, of permission 
for preinduction selection for other spe- 
cial services such as aviation cadets for 
the Navy, prospective officer candidates 
for the Navy, technicians for affiliated 
units for the Army, technicians for con- 
struction battalions for the Navy, and 
other categories of technical and special- 
ized personnel. 

Quotas for these special categories of 
personnel will be assigned to the Army 
and Navy by the Joint Army and Navy 
Personnel Board. Those registrants who 
meet the prescribed qualifications, and 
who come within the approved quotas, 
will be given letters by local Army or 
Navy recruiting agencies to the com- 
manders of the armed forces induction 
stations. If their local selective service 
boards then classify them as available 
for induction, they will be assigned upon 
induction to the Army or Navy, depend- 
ing upon the service for which they vol- 
unteered. 

Volunteers for induction who do not 
bear letters authorized within approved 
quotas for technical or specialized per- 
sennel cannot be given any assurance as 
to Army or Navy assignment. However, 
their requested assignments will receive 
priority consideration by assignment 
boards at induction stations, within al- 
lotted quotas, over those of registrants 
who do not volunteer for induction. 
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Special Programs for the 
Production Service Division 


General methods for extracurricular 
activities of Victory Corps members have 
already been discussed in this section.’ 
In line with these recommendations, well 
organized special programs related to 


1 EDUCATION FoR Victory, February 1, 1943, 
p. 10. 


the interests of Production Service Divi- 
sion members will increase interest and 
enthusiasm as well as develop ability and 
knowledge. To make these activities 
realistic, special programs for Produc- 
tion Service Division members prepar- 
ing for war industries should apply spe- 
cifically to wartime work and production 
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or to actual use of industrial products 
in war. 

Division sponsors should encourage 
students to plan and arrange the pro- 
grams. Division members can scout for 
program ideas by keeping in contact 
with local industrial plant personnel, 
members of the armed forces and the 
merchant marine home on leave, and 
py following industrial developments re- 
lating to the war in the newspapers, 
on the radio, etc. 

A program should be prepared by a 
committee of students who are particu- 
larly interested in the particular sub- 
ject to be presented. For example, if 
the program has to do with the orienta- 
tion of girl students to the idea of in- 
dustrial work, Production Service girl 
members.-interested in knowing as much 
as possible about industrial working con- 
ditions and opportunities should do the 
planning. On the other hand, if the 
program deals with methods of produc- 
tion within a given plant, students who 
want to be employed by the plant or who 
have held, or hold, part-time jobs in the 
plant, should make the best committee. 

In planning special programs for Pro- 
duction Service Division members, pro- 
gram activities of clubs belonging to 
the division provide good starting points.” 
Programs developed for members of a 
particular club may sometimes be of in- 
terest to all division members. In these 
cases the entire Production Service Di- 
vision should be invited to attend. Co- 
operation between clubs in the division 
in arranging for special programs of mu- 
tual interest to members should also be 
encouraged. 

Examples of special programs that 


, May be of interest to the industry mem- 


bers of this division follow: 

1. Talks by industrial representatives.— 
Subjects for such talks might include: 
“Qualities and Abilities of the Worker 
that Make for: Success in Industrial 
Employment,” “Safe Work Habits and 
Their Effect on Industrial Production 
and Employee Welfare,” “The Production 
of (name of company) and Its Relation 
to the War Effort,” “The Part Wages 
Play in Cost of Industrial Products,” 
“The Objectives and Organization of 
Labor. Unions,” “The Relation of the 
Worker to His Supervisor,” “How (name 
of plant) Earned the Army and Navy 
".* 

2. Talks by local representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission.—Subjects 
of vital interest to the new worker in- 
clude: “Services of the Public Employ- 


?See EpucATION FOR 
1943, p. 15. 
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ment Service for Persons Seeking Em- 
ployment,” “Available Training Services 
Through Public Agencies Before and 
After Employment,” “Training Required 
for Unit Skill and Skilled Occupations,” 
“Training Programs Available in Indus- 
try,” “Work Experience On the Job and 
Its Value as Training.” 

3. Motion pictures relating to indus- 
trial production and training.—Some 
Suggested sources of film information 
are: A Partial List of References—Visual 
Aids—War Production Training, Misc. 
3483 Ref., U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; A Partial List of 
References — Visual Aids — Women’s 
Training and Work in War Production, 
Misc. 3483 Ref. Special, U. S. Office of 
Education; A List of War Information 
Films, Office of War Information, Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
D. C. 

4. Visits to industrial plants.—Group 
visits to industrial plants will in most 
instances be limited to those located in 
the local area. Where a large number 
of interested students are involved, it is 
well to plan for scheduling groups of not 
over 15 at a time so that each member 
of the party may get the most out of the 
trip. Arrangements should be made 
with the plant management and a defi- 
nite time schedule worked out. 

5. Panel or forum discussions by divi- 
sion members.—Many interesting topics 
for discussion will be suggested by speak- 
ers and occurrences in connection with 
other programs. It will be well to en- 
courage this type of program activity. 
Some general subjects suggested for pro- 
grams are: “Labor Laws and Their Re- 
lation to War Production,” “How Can 
Voluntary Cooperation Between Employ- 
ers and Employees Be Fostered,” “The 
Effect of Strikes on War Production,” 
“Absenteeism in Industry—Its Causes 
and What Can Be Done to Reduce It.” 


6. Talks by members of armed forces 
and Merchant Marine.—The stimulating 
effect of descriptions by the men of ac- 
tion who use the products of war pro- 
duction plants is obvious. Men who fly 
the planes, drive the tanks, shoot the 
guns and navigate the ships against the 
enemy may be invited to tell of their ex- 
periences in using the products of indus- 
try and asked to emphasize the necessity 
for good workmanship and care in pro- 
ducing the implements of war. 

7. Exhibits for members and rela- 
tives.—Special exhibits of work done in 
the school and in local industries will be 
of interest to both the industrial section 
members and their families, Local in- 





dustries will sometimes be willing to co- 
operate by furnishing exhibits of their 
products, photographs, charts, etc., il- 
lustrating the work and methods used in 
the industries. Programs such as these 
should be planned not more than once 
or twice each year. 


8. Talks by division members relating 
to work experiences.—Outstanding war 
production services performed through 
part-time work of Production Service 
Division members could be featured. 
Discussion of work experiences will be 
helpful to all division members. Sub- 
jects for such talks may include: “My 
Part in Increasing War Production at 
(name of plant) ,” “How I got My Job at 
(name of plant) ,” “Why (name of plant) 
Is a Safe Place in Which to Work,” 
“What My Part-Time Work Has Done to 
Make My School Training Mean More 
to Me.” 





Of special interest to members 
of the Victory Corps is the Pre- 
induction Training Outline, Army 
Clerical Procedures, found on 
page 10. 











N. E. A. Cancels 
Annual Summer 
Convention 


The National Education Association 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
makes the following announcement re- 
garding its annual convention which had 
been scheduled to meet this summer in 
Indianapolis: 

“The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, being 
fully conscious of our country’s problem 
of transportation during this critical 
war period and being desirous of coop- 
erating in every way with our Govern- 
ment, has canceled the regular summer 
convention of the Association which is 
usually attended by many thousands of 
teachers. 

“As it is necessary for the Association 
to organize for the greatest possible 
service in the war effort and to plan ways 
in which education can best contribute 
to the peace that follows, a meeting of 
the Representative Assembly will be held 
at Indianapolis the latter part of June. 
At this meeting the regular business of 
the Association will also be transacted.” 
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Schools Alert 


(From page 2) 


: Advisers to Serve as Block 
Leaders 


A home gardening class, built on the 
hope that Multnomah County residents 
can add Victory Garden fruits and vege- 
tables to a tightly pressed national food 
supply, was opened in Portland by the 
extension center of the Oregon State 
system of higher education. In addition 
to enabling students “to grow their own 
meals,” the class will train men and 
women as “Victory Garden advisers.” 
Agricultural experts are encouraging the 
formation of a nucleus of gardeners, who 
would be qualified to serve in a possible 
“block leader” plan. Under such a 
scheme, a trained gardener in each block 
would serve as a one-man information 
bureau for nearby novices. 

Students in the class will be invited 
to bring in their own particular garden- 
ing problems for class discussion. Ex- 
perienced gardeners, who understand 
the fundamentals but have individual 
difficulties to contend with, will be given 
advice on the latest gardening methods, 
as proved in agricultural experiment 
stations. 


State-Wide Garden Committee 

Point rationing will be less of a prob- 
lem for Minnesotans who plant and cul- 
tivate Victory gardens, it was pointed 
out at a recent State garden conference 
at University Farm. 

Seven committees were organized to 
spread the Victory Garden idea through- 
out the State. The State-wide garden- 
ing committee is headed by A. H. Alder- 
man, Chief of the Division of Horticul- 
ture at the University of Minnesota, 
Mary P. Lindeke, Director, U. S. Citizens’ 
Service Corps, Leo Knuti, representing 
the State Department of Education, and 
Paul E. Miller, director of the university 
extension service. 


Arranges Garden Class 

With the Government urging citizens 
to plant their own vegetable gardens 
next spring, the folks of Pullman, Wash., 
will have a garden class, according to 
Lewis Porter, high-school instructor in 
vocational agriculture. The course to 
be offered at the high school, will be free. 
Chester Vincent of the State College De- 
partment of Horticulture will be in 
charge. 


School Courses in Farming 
Urged 


Two local laws aimed to mobilize New 
York’s high-school students and teachers 





toward the national 1943 goal of 20,000,- 
000 Victory gardens were introduced at 
a recent meeting of the City Council. 

Designed to relieve pressure on agri- 
culture and transportation, the bills call 
for participation of the 212,821 senior 
high-school students and the 8,996 teach- 
ers in a “help the farmer” program. 
Courses of instruction in simple agricul- 
ture will be offered in March and April, 
and training in actual work on the farms 
in May. If necessary, a division of time 
between farm work and formal educa- 
tion would be made with supervision by 
teachers. 


Conference Shapes State 
Garden Plans 


Plans to induce State residents to 
plant victory gardens were shaped at the 
State Extension Garden Conference re- 
cently at the University of Delaware. 
It was decided to develop a demonstra- 
tion garden at a central location in the 
city of Wilmington, and to divide the 
county into zones, with experienced gar- 
deners available in each area to supply 
information vital to those who are plan- 
ning to grow their own vegetables. 

Arrangements have been completed to 
show Wilmington residents the location 
of.each of the 250 city lots which will 
soon be turned over to the public for 
community garden projects. Plots are 
available in every part of the city and 
suburbs. The newspapers will announce 
a plan shortly, indicating how groups 
may easily and without red tape secure 
these plots to grow vegetables for their 
family needs, 


www 


Training Course in 
Producing and 
Processing Home- 
Grown Foods 


A Federally financed course for train- 
ing persons wishing to learn more about 
the production and conservation of gar- 
den and other food products was re- 
cently announced by the U. S. Office of 
Education. The course is entitled, Pro- 
duction, Conservation, and Processing of 
Foods for Farm Families and is a part of 
the Rural War Production Training 
Program. 

The object of this course is to help 
produce and process on the farm enough 
foods of all kinds for family and school 
lunch needs, thus releasing commercially 
grown products for feeding industrial 
workers and fighting men. The instruc- 


tion offered by this course will provide 
not only the information needed effec. 
tively to produce and conserve garden 
and other local food products, but it wil] 
demonstrate and promote the essential 
operations involved. The Federal funds 
may be used (1) for the employment of 
persons qualified by training and experi- 
ence to teach and demonstrate the es. 
sential food production and conservation 
processes and (2) for the rental or pur- 
chase of the equipment needed to make 
the project a success. 

Any rural community where 10 or more 
persons over 17 years of age agree to 
enroll for the work may organize the 
course. The instruction will be offered 
in not less than 10 two-hour periods or 
8 two-and-one-half-hour periods. Ar- 
rangements for the course are made 
through the local schools and the State 
board for vocational education. Teach- 
ers desiring to become leaders in garden- 
ing and food conservation programs 
should find such a course most helpful. 


Handbook on 
Education and the 
War Ready 


Publication of the Handbook on Edu- 
cation and the War makes available to 
educators a wartime guide, based on 
proceedings of the National Institute on 
Education and the War. It is a source 
book on major wartime problems affect- 
ing education. In addition to the full 
text of the addresses delivered at the 
Institute by the heads of Federal war 
agencies, the handbook contains reports 
of the symposiums based on.26 of “the 
most urgent wartime problems facing 
educators.” 

Reports on the problems are organ- 
ized under the following major headings: 
Training Manpower, School Volunteer 
War Service, Curriculum in Wartime, 
and Financing Education in Wartime. 

The Handbook also contains the full 
text of the Statement to the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission Con- 
cerning the Work of the Schools in Re- 
lation to the War, drawn up by the chief 
State school officers and the executive 
secretaries of State teachers associations. 

The National Institute on Education 
and the War was sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion, and was held on the campus of 
American University in Washington, 
August 28-31, 1942. It was attended by 
over 700 outstanding American educators 
representing all States. (See page 30.) 
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Delinquency 





Schools Called Upon to Assume 
Larger Share in Prevention of 


These Tragic War Casualties Can Be Prevented 


Connecticut’s recently enacted provi- 
sions for combating its increasing ju- 
yenile delinquency problems through the 
establishment of a “State-wide court as 
a guidance and treatment agency” calls 
attention to a Nation-wide problem 
which schools, in cooperation with other 
agencies, must meet and solve. The 
court is provided with adequate facilities 
for diagnosing and treating neglected, 
dependent, and delinquent children and 
for investigating the causes of and rea- 
sons for delinquency. It insures to 
schools and other agencies seeking its 
help “full cooperation, consideration and 
intelligent understanding.” 

Unless history fails to repeat itself and 
authorities are mistaken in their fore- 
casts, data for 1942, when available, will 
show a marked increase in social mal- 
adjustment and delinquency among ju- 
yeniles as a result of war conditions. Un- 
official statistics from Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, show an in- 
crease of from 9 to 15 percent. Con- 
necticut reports for the State an increase 
of 11 percent in 1942 over 1941. The in- 
crease for 1943 over 1942 will doubtless 
be higher. Estimates from reliable 
sources throughout the country indicate 
that a 25 percent or even higher increase 
may be expected. 


Normal Life Disrupted 


Many situations leading to delinquency 
due to or augmented by war conditions 
are even more prevalent than during 
other recent wars. More men as well as 
women are employed for military and in- 
dustrial needs, often resulting in dis- 
rupting the home life of children and 
youth or at least in fewer restraining in- 
fluences; the emotional strain involved 
in a conflict that more nearly than any 
other war touches every individual; 
crowded conditions in many areas; 
breakdowns in such normally available 
facilities as those for recreational activ- 
ities, supervised club work, and the like; 
the high earning ability of inexperienced 
youth which leads to lack of interest in 
school and other normal, activities, all 
widen and make more easily accessible 
the roads that lead to delinquency. 


Lessons from home as well as from 
abroad, and from England in particular, 
indicate that facilities for prevention, 
control, and correction of delinquency, 
now overtaxed and inadequate, must be 
strengthened, and all possible education- 
al and spiritual resources in every com- 
munity utilized to overcome the results 
of war dislocations to the Nation’s youth. 
No sacrifice is too great to assure a mili- 
tary victory over the forces of evil that 
threaten the world. Yet it would be a 
futile victory if, in gaining it, we resign 
our children to permanent delinquency 
and threaten the ideals we are fighting 
to preserve. 

In this emergency the schools are be- 
ing called upon to assume a larger share 
of responsibility for the prevention of 
delinquency and to enlist in this task the 
cooperation of other youth services. 
Probably in many communities, perhaps 
in nearly all of them, the additional work 
will have to be done with the staff and 
facilities now available. Reorganization 
for increased educational responsibili- 
ties, like charity, begins at home; that is, 
in the school program itself. Individual 
attention for each child, specialized 
services wherever possible—always a 
goal of education—are more than ever 
needed now. All children, normal as 
well as delinquent, need more direction 
and guidance than when conditions were 
normal. 

Every classroom can improve and 
probably increase its services in this par- 
ticular area. For children with special 
problems—emotional, physical, and edu- 
cational—social services, public and pri- 
vate not under school direction, can 
often be drawn upon and coordinated 
with those of the schools. In many com- 
munities existing services can be further 
developed or new ones created through 
aroused community leadership which the 
school can furnish or stimulate. More 
child and family guidance clinics for the 
diagnosis and adjustment of delinquent, 
dependent, and neglected children, and 
those with emotional problems, are more 
than ever necessary and every effort 
should be made to fill the increasing 
need for this kind of service now neg- 
lected in many communities. 







Understanding Maladjusted 
Children 


Adult education, an essential function 
of the schools, can be redirected better 
to meet emergency needs, especially 
those of parents whose children present 
problems at home or at school. The 
Federal Government’s program of care 
for children, designed especially for 
children of working mothers, holds sug- 
gestions for all school programs, especi- 
ally in relation to before- and after- 
school activities for children, for im- 
proved and increased school facilities for 
recreation, for school lunches, and for 
other supervisory activities in which the 
staff can be organized to participate. 
Such participation should be looked upon 
as an important war-emergency service. 
Recreational, workshop, cafeteria, and 
Similar essential facilities, can be open 
and available as needed—12 or more 
hours a day rather than the 6 or 7 
contemplated by the usual school pro- 
gram. 

In-service programs for teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators, redirected 
toward promoting better understanding 
of maladjusted children, are recom- 
mended as a delinquency prevention 
measure by many interested authorities. 
Almost every community includes or has 
access to persons who have specialized in 
such fields as guidance, child psychology, 
mental hygiene among its citizen prac- 
titioners, or among the staffs of nearby 
colleges and universities or of the local 
school system. These specialists might 
serve as leaders of study groups, eventu- 
ally engaging the interest of patrons and 
citizens as well as of school officials. 

Within the possibilities of every school 
is the early discovery of tendencies 
which, if not remedied, lead to delin- 
quency. Habitual absence for long or 
short periods, if not checked and its 
causes remedied, results in truancy, 
usually the beginning of delinquency. 
Often the causes are carelessness or neg- 
lect on the part of non-understanding 
parents; a school program which does 
not enlist the child’s interest—both 
remediable if an immediate check up by 
the principal or teacher is made. Petty 
thievery by school children, serious ma- 
licious mischief or worse by gangs of 
school boys in small and large cities have 
been successfully dealt with through 
school and community cooperation. Mis- 
directed energy can be turned from de- 
structive to constructive ends when the 
school is on the alert and supported by 
community interest. 
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Stabilizing Programs 

The mental health of teachers and 
children is of special importance under 
war-time conditions. The emotional 
Stability of the teacher, the atmosphere 
of the classroom, have much to do with 
enabling children to grow in peace and 
security, in a feeling of belonging and 
being needed, not only at school and at 
home, but as active participants in the 
country’s program to win the war. 
School and class programs should be ad- 
justed to contribute to this end. 

Health, personal hygiene, physical 
fitness, can be emphasized not alone for 
personal reasons, but as an obligation to 
the country in need of strong, healthy, 
as well as intelligent citizens. Simi- 
larly the cultural and spiritual values 
inherent in a well-organized and well- 
conducted program, the sciences, music, 
languages, mathematics, geography, in- 


cluding the study of peoples and races, 
social studies, including social institu- 
tions, and preparation for vocational 
efficiency, contribute to ability to solve 
grave problems of the war and postwar 
world. ° 

Opportunities for the more obvious 
war-directed activities such as garden- 
ing, scrap and stamp drives, pre-induc- 
tion, pre-aviation, nurse _ training 
courses, and the like are now emphasized 
in practically all school programs. 
Working together for common purposes 
in itself lifts the level of patriotism to- 
ward one’s community and country. 
Schools, therefore, should not be con- 
sidered nor consider themselves solely as 
preparatory agencies for war and post- 
war activities. They are actual contrib- 
utors to the Nation’s fundamental ob- 
jectives and the possibilities of realizing 
them now and in the future. 





) Libraries and the War & 





Specific Reading Interests 


“We.are right on the job looking for all 
of the material that can be helpful and 
supplying it.” Such was the reply of 
the librarian of the University School of 
the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, to the query, “What 
is your library doing in the war pro- 
gram?” The following examples of the 
types of materials requested by high- 
school grades have been furnished the 
U. S. Office of Education by the librarian: 

Classes in mathematics want almost 
everything that applies to aviation, naval 
warfare, navigation, gunnery, and mete- 
orology. The science class sponsors an 
aeronautics club for which school credit 
is given. Since the war the reading in- 
terests of this club have changed from 
books of general interests to those relat- 
ing to specific problems in the funda- 
mentals of airplanes, engines, and flying. 
Numerous pamphlets showing the effect 
of war on inflation have been provided 
the class in government. 

The seventh grade are alert for infor- 
mation on current geography and his- 
tory for use in making charts, showing 
the comparative areas of the various 
countries, their natural resources, lead- 
ers, and other information. Material 
supplied the eighth grade shows that 
their interests in current affairs empha- 


size the responsibilities rather than the 
privileges of citizenship in a democracy. 
Home-economics classes want material 
relating to food, nutrition, the care of 
clothing, and the effect of the war on 
designs and conservation. 


Cooperation with Consumers 


The February issue of Branch Library 
Book News, a publication of the New 
York Public Library, in an article en- 
titled “The Library and the Consumer,” 
shows how the library is cooperating 
with the Consumer Services, Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office of Greater New 
York. 

Specific examples of such cooperation 
are the service of librarians on con- 
sumer committees in each borough as 
well as on local defense councils, stra- 
tegic placement of exhibits of books, 
pamphlets, and other materials that will 
catch the attention of all who enter the 
libraries; preparation and distribution 
of lists of books relating to nutrition and 
consumer problems; providing meeting 
places for the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office for the training of volunteers who 
will go into the centers, and also for 
foreign groups who desire a place where 
they may meet for the purpose of dis- 
cussing consumer problems in their own 
languages. 


—, 









Nicaraguan Activity Center 


The Biblioteca Americana de Nica. 
ragua in Managua, Nicaragua, which 
was dedicated last Thanksgiving Day, 
has become a center for various com. 
munity activities according to mforma- 
tion reported recently to the U. S. Of. 
fice of Education by the librarian. In 
addition to its reading facilities, ap. 
proximately 100 school children visit the 
library every afternoon to see educa- 
tional pictures. Registrations for Eng. 
lish-language classes have reached over 
600, but at the present time less thay 
half that number can be accommodated 
because of lack of teachers. The ayv- 
erage attendance at these classes com- 
pares favorably with that of the public 
schools. The number of volumes of 
both Spanish and English books is ap- 
proximately 1,100, 20 percent of which 
were on loan the day the librarian made 
his report to the Office. There are eve- 
ning as well as daytime activities, the 
most remarkable of the former Leing a 
round-table discussion on economy of 
the war that attracted more people than 
there were seats to accommodate them. 


Library Lists—Clearinghouse 


American Nurses’ Association. Nurs- 
ing Information Bureau. Nursing: 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazine Articles, 
Films—For General and Vocational Use. 
American Nurses’ Association, cooperat- 
ing with National League of Nursing 
Education. National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., December 1942. 6-page 
leaflet. 

A useful list for young people interested in 
nursing. 

Joint Committee on Film Forums. 
Our Nation’s Job; Suggested Films for 
Library Forums, 1942-43. Joint Com- 
mittee on Film Forums, Room 3870, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 8p. 
Mimeographed. 

Organized under the following general 
headings: Understanding the War, Working 
for Victory, and Solving Problems of Com- 
munity Living. 

Indiana University. Bureau of Co- 
operative Research and Field Service, 
School of Education. World War In- 
formation. By Margaret I. Rufsvold. 
In Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, January 1943, 19:3- 


126. 50 cents. (Order from Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Ind.) 


An annotated list of current books and 
pamphlets for teachers, students, and adult 
discussion groups. 
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and the War 


Public Vocational Schools 


Their Role in Training Workers for War Production 


Almost overnight the public vocational 
schools made their adjustment to the 
new demands when Congress author- 
jed defense training to begin July 1, 
1940—17 months prior to Pearl Harbor. 
These public vocational schools and the 
U.S. Office of Education had the benefit 
of 25 years of experience in trade and 
industrial education under the basic 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 

During the first World War, the vo- 
cational schools trained 60,000; during 
the present emergency the schools have 
trained about 66 times that number, or 
more than 4 million men and women for 
war industry, or a little more than 20 
out of every 100 war workers in the 
Nation. 

When the pre-war emergency was 
declared, the vocational schools had a 
physical plant which represented an in- 
vestment of one billion dollars, and a 
staff which was made available for war 
training purposes. 

To teach a young person basic skills 
of a skilled trade is one thing; to train 
aman or a woman in a single skill needed 
in a war industry is another. So in the 
public vocational schools there are two 
divisions in wartime. One of them is 
the “regular” trade and industrial voca- 
tional program, while the other—Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers—has the _ responsibility of 
equipping tens of thousands of men and 
women with the exact, single skills 
needed in aircraft factories, shipyards, 
armament plants, and other war pro- 
duction shops. 


Cooperative Responsibility 


Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers is a democratically con- 
ducted program following the pattern of 
State and local responsibility established 
in the regular program. The actual 
training of workers is done by the States 
and the local school systems. They co- 
operate with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, which certifies the funds for 
training and establishes broad training 
Policies in accordance with good admin- 
istrative procedures and in harmony 
with the problems of labor supply. The 
Federal Government pays the entire cost 
of war production training courses; in 
the regular program the States and the 


local schools pay all of the cost except 
part of the salaries of teachers and 
supervisors. Each State is required to 
have State and local advisory commit- 
tees representing management and labor 
equally. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
is responsible for the administration of 
Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers, and delegates administra- 
tive responsibilities to the Director of 
the program. Administration of the 
program on the Federal level is con- 
trolled through the Director, assisted by 
four regional agents and field represent- 
atives who maintain contact with the 
State boards for vocational education 
and the War Manpower Commission re- 
gional offices. The training program is 
currently conducted under Public Law 
647 of the 77th Congress, which provides 
$94,000,000 for the cost of short courses 
in public vocational schools. 


Types of War Courses 


In classifying the kinds of training 
offered in the public vocational schools, 
the line of demarcation is whether the 
worker is either unemployed or engaged 
in a nonessential industry, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, whether 
he is currently on the pay roll of a war 
industry. 

If the worker-trainee is either unem- 
ployed or engaged in a nonessential in- 
dustry, he is considered a preemploy- 
ment trainee. Preemployment courses 
aid in the solution of many problems 
arising out of labor supply stringencies. 
In all cases, the major objective is train- 
ing for a specific skill in a specific in- 
dustry and in many instances for a spe- 
cific plant. It is probable that at this 
stage in the development of the wartime 
labor market, the most important pur- 
pose that preemployment training serves 
is to prepare workers, primarily women, 
who never before have been engaged in 
gainful employment. 

These new workers, in addition to ac- 
quiring the requisite manipulative skills, 
must also be conditioned in working in 
large factories. Such conditioning it 
has been found, facilitates to a consider- 
able extent, the process of adjustment to 
factory life which is essential if these 
new workers are not to account for a 





INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 


One of the significant facts 
about the conduct of this war is 
that public vocational education is 
being utilized as a major force in 
the training of workers to man the 
expanded production lines upon 
which the armed services depend 
for the flow of fighting equipment. 

The outcome of this war, because 
of the mechanized nature of war- 
fare “today, is dependent to a 
greater extent than any other war, 
on the development of industrial 
skills. It is, therefore, axiomatic 
that this country must have a 
labor force equipped with skills to 
make more and better planes, 
ships, tanks, guns, and other in- 
struments of warfare than the 
Axis nations can produce. 

Vocational education is con- 
tributing to the increased occupa- 
tional ability of the Nation’s war- 
time labor force by training new 
or prospective workers; it is also 
providing training for workers al- 
ready employed in war plants so 
that they may advance to positions 
requiring greater skill and knowl- 
edge. 











substantial turn-over after they secure 
employment. A second purpose which 
preemployment courses serve is to effect 
the transition of many workers from un- 
related occupations in peacetime goods 
producing industries and trades to the 
discipline of wartime industrial occupa- 
tions. Thus, gasoline station attendants 
and bell boys, to cite illustrations, are 
acquiring basic specific skills as aircraft 
riveters, ship welders and machine op- 
erators in other essential war occupa- 
tions during the hours when they are 
not engaged in their regular employ- 
ment. 

A final purpose, less important now 
than it was at the inception of this pro-, 
gram is the training of persons who are 
normally in the labor market but cur- 
rently unemployed. The obvious reason 
for the decline of this group is to be 
found in the fact that unemployment 
has been reduced to a practical mini- 
mum. This last kind of training was of 
much greater importance when there 
existed a substantial pool of unemployed 
with skills which had become rusty from 
disuse but which could be “refreshed” 
after a period of training. 
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Some of the States have set up State- 
wide local production programs for 
school use. Various States have ex- 
changed different types of tools pro- 
duced within the local training pro- 
grams. 

Work on production jobs develops 
marketable skills rapidly. Production 
work of this character has thus suited 
the training needs of war-production 
workers. Vocational schools are coop- 
erating with local arsenals, Navy yards, 
and air depots, and upon request, the 
schools are supplying them with such 
items as measuring devices including 
plug, ring, and surface gages. 

The schools in some localities are con- 
ducting production work training in 
‘which new employees of war contractors 
are given training in school shops or in 
jobs actually within the employer’s 
plant. Production work for military 
establishments is confined to schools 
near such establishments in order to 
provide for proper inspection and co- 
ordination. The trainees are selected 
and compensated by the Government 
establishment in accordance with civil 
service regulations. Trainees on pro- 
duction work for private contractors are 
employed by the contractor on the same 
basis as other employees—the trainees 
are subject to the same working condi- 
tions that prevail in the plant or to those 
conditions specified in the training plan, 
are paid a wage comparable to the wage 
for learners in the particular occupa- 
tions for which they are receiving train- 
ing, and rates of pay are in accordance 
with the prevailing wage as established 
by collective bargaining agreements. for 
the class of work in the plant for which 
training is being done. 


Training Civilian Employees of 
the Army and Navy 


In any army of specialists, training 
becomes crucial because the effective 
prosecution of the war depends on the 
ability of each specialist to do his par- 
ticular job well. Civilian personnel of 
the armed forces are learning their jobs 
through the facilities of the public 
schools. 

Many thousands of men and women, 
recruited by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, have received training in “me- 
chanic-learner” programs in the schools. 
These “mechanic-learner” courses are 
for the training of civilians for the U. S. 
Army Air Service Command and for the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. In numerous 
States high schools have been organized 
for training of civilians in aircraft me- 
chanical occupations for the Air Service 
Command. This training is being given in 


specially designated cooperating schools 
for 11 air depots and 150 subdepots. One 
of the largest of the Air Service Com- 
mand schools is on the Pennsylvania 
State Fair Grounds where approximately 
3,000 mechanic-learners are in training 
at one time. 

The facilities of several private voca- 
tional schools are under lease for Air 
Service Command training. The voca- 
tional schools give training for the Air 
Service Command “mechanic-learners” 
in such occupations as aircraft engine 
mechanics, carburetor maintenance and 
repair, fuselage mechanics, aircraft in- 
spection, instrument mechanics, aircraft 
sheet metal work, parachute rigging, 
propeller mechanics, and aircraft weld- 
ing. No less important has been the 
training in more than 100 schools of “me- 
chanic-learners” (radio) and junior re- 
pairman trainees (radio) for the U. S. 


Army Signal Corps. Training for the 
Signal Corps has covered the entire fielg 
of radio mechanical occupations ang 
radio operation. 

With the Nation engulfed in the most 
crucial military struggle in modern his. 
tory, when trained men and women jp 
war industry are as important as in the 
armed forces, the public vocational 
schools are exerting all their energy to 
equip war production workers with the 
essential skills and knowledge to win the 
“battle of production.” 

When the guns are again silent and 
the nations return to peaceful pursuits, 
the public vocational schools, exemplify. 
ing the best traditions of education, 
stand ready to turn full attention to the 
task of winning the peace by providing 
training for returning soldiers and for 
workers who will need retraining for 
peacetime employment. 








NOW AVAILABLE 


HANDBOOK 
ON 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


@ A guide to wartime programs in American education, ° 
based on proceedings of the National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation Wartime Commission. 


M@ Contains addresses by heads of war agencies on what 
the Federal Government needs from education in wartime. 
Full reports are included on the 26 major wartime prob- 
lems around which symposiums were organized under 
four general headings, “Training Manpower,” ‘School 
Volunteer War Service,” “Curriculum in Wartime,"’ and 
“Financing Education in Wartime.” 


@ Order from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 359 pages. Price 55 cents. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Educational Program 


What the Schools Should Teach in 
Wartime. By Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1943. 32 p. 10 
cents. 

Reviews the basic policy for dealing with 
wartime duties in education, topics discussed 
include counseling, preinduction training, 
occupational training, mathematics, science, 
citizenship, languages, health, physical edu- 
cation, home economics, the arts, college 
preparation, work experience, character 
education. 


Science Library 


The High-School Science Library for 
1941-1942. By Hanor A. Webb. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, 1942. 22 p. 15 cents. 

Aclassified and annotated list of books sug- 
gested for the high-school science library, in- 
cludes many titles useful in the school war 
program. 


Post-War Planning 


Collapse or Boom at the End of the 
War? By Harold G. Moulton and Karl 
T. Schlotterbeck. Washington, D. C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1942. 40 p. 
25 cents. 

Traces the pattern of business trends in 
the United States following the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, and the First World War and 


analyzes the special factors likely to exist at 
the end of the present conflict. 


Plans for a Post-War World. Com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 238 p. 
(The Reference Shelf, vol. 16, No. 2.) 
$1.25. 

This number of the Reference Shelf sup- 
plements two previous numbers of the series, 
International Federation of Democracies 
(Proposed) and The “Eight-Points” of Post- 
War World Reorganization. Contains articles, 


& bibliography, and a list of organizations 
working for post-war plang. 


Alaska 


Alaska Comes of Age. By Julius C. 
Edelstein. New York, American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 62 p. 
illus. (Far Eastern Pamphlets no. 8.) 
15 cents. 

A description of Alaska and a survey of 


Alaska’s importance in national defense and 
Pacific strategy. 





Pre-Induction Texts 


Fundamentals of Machines. By Bur- 
ton L. Cushing. Boston, Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1943. 436 p. $2. 

A war applied course which teaches those 
principles of physical science that underlie 
the action of many mechanical devices; in- 
tended to cover a half year’s course in grades 
11 and 12. 

Wartime Refresher in Fundamental 
Mathematics. By Lt. W. C. Eddy, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), A. H. Holly, Ensign E. S. Pulliam, 
U. S. N. R., E. C. Upton, G. W. Thomas. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
248 p. $1.05. 

The mathematics deficiencies of thousands 
of training school applicants were analyzed 
to produce this review text. Contains actual 


wartime problems, designed to be completed 
in one month. 


A Course in Radio Fundamentals. 
Study assignments, experiments, and ex- 
amination questions based on The Radio 
Amateur’s Handbook, by George Gram- 
mer. West Hartford, Conn., The Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League, Inc., 1942. 103 
p. illus. 50 cents. 

An application of learning by doing, de- 
signed primarily for civilian and preservice 
training classes, to prepare students to un- 


dertake specialized training in any branch 
of radio communications or electronics. 


Air Age Map 


World Map for the Air Age. Edited 
by George T. Renner. Chicago, Rand 
McNally & Company, 1943. Wall map, 
approx. 48 x 42 inches. $6. 

Designed to meet the demand for a new 
graphic map on which to study the new 
conception of the world as influenced by 
developments in aviation and air transpor- 
tation. Space relations in an aeronautical 
world are shown on a centrifugal map cen- 
tered about the North Pole; air flight routes 
can be determined and relative air-line dis- 
tances can be estimated. A student work- 
sheet or outline map (11 x 11) is available 
based on the Air Age Map. 


Education in India 


In this global war, much greater sig- 
nificance has become attached to the 
background and social aspects of life in 
India. Due to this fact the following 
theses on education in India will doubt- 
less be of interest to those engaged in the 
study of this country. These theses are 
on file in the U. S. Office of Education 
library and are available for interlibrary 
loan. (Only the latest ones are listed 
here; many others are available.) 


Lindsey, Elizabeth P. Education in India: 
A study of secondary and higher education 
for women. Master’s, 1939. George Wash- 
ington University. 72 p. ms. 


Describes the traditional status of Indian 
women; the nature of ancient education for 
girls; the effect of the exclusion of girls from 
caste rites. Shows how custom and other 
forces act as obstacles to women’s education. 
Discusses signs of change in India’s attitude 
toward its women, and the rise of educa- 
tional facilities for women in the various 
provinces. Describes the present day educa- 
tional program for the girls of the country. 


McCully, Bruce Tiebout. English educa- 
tion and the origins of Indian nationalism. 
Doctor’s, 1940. Columbia University. 418 p. 


Discusses the beginning of English educa- 
tion in India; English education in India, 
1835-1854, 1854-1885; the educated class, its 
status in native society and its political out- 
look; national doctrines, cultural, economic, 
political; and the genesis of nationalist orga- 
nization in the country. 


Mathew, Marian. The problem of women’s 
education in India. Master’s, 1942. New 
York University. 213 p. ms. 


Discusses the status of women in ancient 
India and their education from the sixth 
century B.C. Traces the education of women 
in mediaeval India, during the British period, 
and in modern times. Stresses outstanding 
limitations of the existing system of educa- 
tion for women, and signs of a better day. 
Describes attempts of modern leaders and 
educators to improve the education of 
women; and the contribution of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to women’s education. Evalu- 
ates the present system. Offers suggestions 
for the reform of the system, and discusses 
adult, elementary, and secondary school edu- 
cation, college and university education, and 
teacher training. 


Miller, Ernest E. The problem of literacy 
in Central provinces and Berar, India. Doc- 
tor’s, 1939. New York University. 209 p. ms. 


Describes ancient Indian education; the 
British period of central control, 1813-1860; 
the Central provinces under the British pe- 
riod, 1860-1917; and the Central provinces— 
education a transferred subject, 1917-1937. 
Analyzes the new political constitution and 
the educational outlook; efficiency versus dif- 
fusion in primary education; direct control 
versus a system of grants-in-aid. Discusses 
factors hindering social progress. Concludes 
that literacy has been retarded by the diffi- 
culty of many languages, the failure of formal 
education to enlist all but a few women and 
girls, lack of good teachers, an inadequate 
curriculum, and physical and geographical 
factors. 


Singh, Ram K. Communal educational in- 
stitutions in India and their influence. Doc- 
tor’s, 1939. Harvard University. 482 p. ms. 


Discusses the purpose of education in 
India. Compares the aims of education in 
Japan, Italy, Germany, England, Russia, and 
the United States of America. Describes edu- 
cation in China and Turkey. Discusses the 
conflicts between the Muslims and the Hindus 
and their different ideologies. Takes up the 
problem of Indian nationalism; contrasts 
British India with Indian India as to culture, 
resources and government, and religious affili- 
ations. Describes the development of an 
educational policy, the growth of communal 
institutions, and the educational contribu- 
tions of Christian missions. .Shows that the 
larger interest of the country demands elimi- 
nation of religious emphasis from Indian 
public life. 
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"T])- U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES ,¢ 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Colleges and universities, including all 
institutions of higher education. Pre- 
pared by Ella B. Ratcliffe and Elsie J. 
Smith. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 123 p. (Educa- 
tional Directory, 1942-43, Part ITI) 15 
cents. 


Gives the following data: Name of institu- 
tion, location (accrediting, control, student 
body); names of officers as follows: President, 
chief business officer—comptroller, treasurer, 
bursar, etc.; admissions officer—registrar, re- 
corder, secretary, etc.; dean of men; dean of 
Women; dean of arts and science college; 
professional schools—deans or directors in 
charge; whether or not school is accredited 
by its professional association; and summer 
session—dean or director. 


Intensive study of selected colleges for 
Negroes. By Lloyd E. Blauch and Mar- 
tin D. Jenkins. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 125 p. 
(Misc. No. 6, Volume III) 30 cents. 


This volume of the National Survey of the 
Education of Negroes indicates the nature of 
the educational services now rendered by in- 
stitutions for the higher education of Negroes 
and some of the phases of the institutional 
programs which need to be developed or to 
which greater emphasis needs to be given. 
An evaluative study of the aims and pur- 
poses, faculty, curriculum, instruction, stu- 
dent personnel services, administration, 
financial expenditures and support, and co- 
operation among the 25 institutions for 
Negroes which were selected for the study. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Research Administration. 
Bureau of Home Economics. Cheese in 
Your Meals. -Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, January 1943. 8- 
page folder. 5 cents per copy; $1 per 
100 copies. Single copies free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Offiee of In- 
formation. 


Contains 22 cheese recipes, 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. War and Farm Work. By Rob- 
ert C. Tetro and Martin R. Cooper. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, May 1942. 21 p. Mlustrated. 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 492) 10 
cents. 

A study designed to aid in taking care of 
farm-labor shortages. 

Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. Care and Use of Your Electric 
Range. St. Louis, Mo., Department of 
Agriculture, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration [1942]. 6-page folder. Il- 
lustrated. Free. 


Gives specific directions for the care of elec- 
tric ranges. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Standards for Day Care of Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
20 p. (Bureau Publication 284, Children 
in Wartime No. 3) 10 cents. 

Report of the Subcommittee on Standards 
and Services for Day Care authorized by the 


Children’s Bureau Conference on Day Care 
of Children of Working Mothers. 


Which Jobs for Young 
Workers? No. 4—Advisory Standards 
for Employment Involving Exposure to 
Carbon Disulfide. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, De- 
cember 1942. 6 p. Free. 

Lists examples of occupations for which a 
minimum age of 18 years is suggested be- 
cause of potential exposure to carbon disul- 
fide, and also examples of related occupations 
which are considered safe and suitable for 


the employment of minors 16 and 17 years 
of age. 


U. S. Department of State. Division 
of Research and Publication. Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1919: The Paris Peace Con- 
ference. Vols. I, Il. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. (De- 
partment of State Publications 1815, 
1823.) Vol. 1, $1.25 (Buckram); Vol. 2, 
$1.50 (Buckram). 

These two volumes are the first in the series 
of the Department of State’s extensive publi- 
cations of the Paris Peace Conference. They 
are published at this time for the purpose of 
making available documentary information 
which might be useful at the next World 
peace settlement. Volume I (575 p.) deals 
with the American preparation for the con- 
ference, countries to be represented, agenda, 
and other plans; Volume II (812 p.) contains 
official papers of various countries, such as 


the German armistice, territorial questions, 
food relief, etc. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Reference 
Department. Division of Music. Cata- 
log of Phonograph Records; Selected 


Titles from the Archive of American Folk 
Song, Issued to January 1943. Washe! 
ington, Library of Congress, Music Diyfe 
sion, Archive of American Folk Song 
1943. 18 p. Free. 

Lists seven albums, containing 119 titles @ 
records of American folk song, available fom 
purchase by schools, libraries, and othe 
agencies, as a result of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Prices of records 
given and each record is accompanied by 
descriptive folder. Shows how the cult 
heritage of America is a contribution 
many racial and national groups. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Yow 
and the War. Prepared by the Office 
of Civilian Defense for you who respon 
either by mail or by calling at the offi¢ 
of your local defense council, to the se 
of patriotic advertisements appearing i 
national magazines as a contribution 
the Magazine Publishers of America 
Washington, Office of Civilian Defensg 
1943. 30 p. Illustrated. Free. (Availablg 
through State and local defense coun 
cils, regional officers of the O. C. D., and 
more than 300 national magazines.) 

Asks “What did you do today for ; 
dom?” and points to the answer with a dig 
cussion of the two principal branches @) 
Civilian Defense organizations—the Cit 
Defense Corps and Citizens Service Corps. | 

U. S. Office of War Information. Te; 
of Christmas Pastoral Letter. By thi 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, Dry 
Conrad Graf von Preysing. Washing 
ton, Office of War Information, 1943. 

p. Multilithed. Free. 


A plea to his diocesans to change the 
mode of thinking from one based upon 
pagan theory that denies God's existene 
and universally acknowledged rights to on 
built upon the principles of Christianity 
Read into the Congressional Record of Jane 
uary 21, 1943, by the Hon. James M. Mead 
U. S. Senator from New York. 7 


Division of Public Inquiries 
Tale of a City. Washington, Office a 
War Information, Division of Public Ins 
quiries, 1942. 23 p. Illustrated. Fre@ 

This story of Warsaw under Nazi occupa 
tion shows that the Nazis are failing thei 
as they are in all Europe, by basing theif 
hopes of success upon the supposition tha 
the cry of humanity for mercy and justi¢ 
will go unchallenged. 

U. S. War Department. Services d 
Supply. Office of the Chief Sign 
Officer. Information Letter No. 10. Um 
restricted. Washington, War Deparé 
ment, Office of Chief Signal Office 
October 1942. 24p. Illustrated. Sing 
copies free. (Supply limited.) 


New Signal Corps Unit Told to Get Tougl} 
Exhibit Honors Founder of Signal Corps; al 
Signal Corps Snaps of the Signal Corps 
titles of some of the articles. 
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